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MAY, 1887. 


Che Keys of the Old Bastitle 
of JPatis. 
By H. S. Howe tt. 


em BOUT seven years ago—I think it 
A, was in October, 1879—I noticed 
an editorial paragraphin the Zoronio 
_ Mail, stating that the keys of the 
celebrated Bastille of Paris were in the posses- 
sion of a St. Louis locksmith, he having 
purchased them of a young emigrant named 
Lechastel. It appears that when the great 
prison-fortress fell, in 1789, the Governor— 
the old Marquis de Launay—was dragged 
out into the street and there despatched ; 
while the mob surged into the building to 
put an end to the Swiss Guard and the 
Invalides (had they not surrendered), and to 
search for trophies. Among the first who 
entered the courtyard of the Bastille was one 
Carwin Lechastel by name, and when the 
draw-bridge fell he secured a bunch of keys 
from one of the fleeing gaolers. These he 
stuck on the end of his pike and carried 
through the streets.) Those who took part 
in this event were considered heroes by the 
Parisians at that time, and Lechastel kept 
the keys in his possession as a great trophy 
of the Revolution ; and they remained in the 
family until 1859, when a descendant of his 
emigrated to America, taking the old keys 
with him. Not long afterwards he found 
himself in very reduced circumstances in the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., and having gone 
through what little money he had he resolved 
to sell the old heirloom. At first he was 
unsuccessful ; few believed his story, and he 
could speak but little English. But one day 
his attention was directed by the sign of a 
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“great golden key,” hanging outside the 
locksmith’s shop belonging to Mr. John 
Hamilton on Morgan Street, and he went in 
and made him understand what he had for sale. 
I do not know what he asked for the old 
relics, but Mr. Hamilton bought them and 
placed them on exhibition in his shop, at the 
theatre, in newspaper offices, and various 
places during the last twenty-five years. 
After fruitless endeavours to communicate 
with the “ Keeper of the Keys,” I went to St. 
Louis in September, 1886, for the express 
purpose of tracing up these antiquities, and 
after a great deal of trouble I found them. 
The owner would not part with the curiosities 
at first, as he had kept them so long, and had 
refused many offers for them ; but eventually 
I arranged to purchase the keys, and brought 
them home with me to Canada. Here they 
are, five in number, the largest looking old 
enough tohave been used by Hugues Aubriot, 
the Provost of Paris, who built the Bastille in 
1369. It is nearly twelve inches long and 
very heavy. The smallest is of fine workman- 
ship ; it is made of steel, and the socket is 
shaped like the clover-leaf or fleur de lis. 
This key is supposed to have belonged to the 
treasure-rroom—for Henry IV. of France 
kept his valuables in the Bastille. One of 
the keys has a heavy bevelled head, and is 
six inches in length ; and the other two are 
about ten inches long, and seem to have been 
at one time plated with brass—traces of 
which are still to be seen. 

It is said that Aubriot was not only the 
first Governor, but was also the first man to 
be imprisoned in the stronghold! The place 
was besieged very often. When Charles VII. 
re-took Paris, the English and their allies 
shut themselves up in the Bastille, but capitu- 
lated in 1436 ; and when the Duc de Guise 
took it he confined the whole Parliament 
there in 1588. 

That notable subject of controversy and 
mystery of the Court of Paris, “The man in 
the iron mask,” was incarcerated here after 
his imprisonment at the Ile Ste. Marguerite, 
in the Mediterranean, Many writers have 
endeavoured to solve the problem of his 
identity. Some assert that he was the Duke 
of Monmouth, nephew of James ILI., others 
maintain that he was Count Matthioly ; but 
the majority are of the opinion that he was 
ce) 
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the “twin-brother of Louis XIV., born two 
hours after the royal infant had received the 
homage and acclamations of the courtiers.” 
An heir to the throne of France was hailed 
with the greatest joy. It had been predicted 
by two astrologers several months before 
that France would be torn by dissensions and 
by civil war, caused by the rivalry of two 
claimants to the throne. When the birth of 
the second twin-brother, therefore, was 
announced to Richelieu and to the King, 
the prediction seemed fulfilled. The law of 
France recognises the /as¢-born twin-child as 
the heir. “One of the twin-children had 
already been publicly proclaimed as the 
Dauphin, the heir to the French throne. 
Gloom and dismay seized upon the King’s 
mind, which Richelieu sought to dispel by 
arranging that the last-born son could be sent 
away and brought up far from the precincts 
of the Court.” He was placed in the hands 
of some faithful person, and when he grew 
up Captain St. Mars took him to the Fort of 
Pignerol. The “iron mask” was fastened 
on his face, and he was condemned to wear 
it day and night, waking or sleeping, for the 
space of upwards of forty years ! Itis affirmed 
that his likeness to his mother—Anne of 
Austria—and to his twin-brother, was so 
manifest that he would at once have been 
recognised. 

The old Marshal Richelieu himself was 
an inmate of the Bastille at one time. 

Louis XI., fiend incarnate, made use of the 
dungeons of the Bastille for some of his most 
horrible deeds of cruelty; and when the 
place was torn down, his oud/iettes—iron cages 
—and “ monstrous stone-blocks with padlock 
chains” were unearthed by the workmen, 
and skeletons found walled up were brought 
to light. State secrets and correspondence 
were discovered in the archives and given to 
the winds ; and many a letter reached the 
outside world for the first time. Here is one 
dated at the Bastille, October 7th, 1752: 

“ If for my consolation Monseigneur would 
grant me, for the sake of God and the Most 
Blessed Trinity, that I could have news of 
my dear wife ; were it only her name on a 
card, to show that she was alive, it were the 
greatest consolation I could receive, and I 
should forever bless the greatness of Mon- 
seigneur.” 





In one history of the Bastille, the author 
says, in speaking of it when the infamous 
L’Hermit was Governor : 

‘“* Human ingenuity, aided by fiends, never 
invented more terrible places for the torment 
of human beings. . He caused the 
victims sent him by the King to be placed 
on a trap-door, through which they fell, strik- 
ing on wheels armed with sharp points and 
cutting edges ; others he stifled by closing up 
all air to their dungeons, or tied stones about 
their necks and made walk into a deep and 
filthy pool he had provided for the purpose. 
. . . There were five ranks of chambers, 
only differing one from the other in its horrors, 
The most dreadful were those known as the 
‘iron cages,’ six feet by eight, composed of 
strong wood and lined with iron plates. 
These were invented by Louis XI., who had 
two built at Loches, in which Ludovico, 
Duke of Milan, was confined, and in which 
he ended his days. Louis XII., while Duke 
of Orleans, was also confined in one of these 
iron cages. The second rank of chambers 
for cruelty were in the top of the towers ; in 
these rooms a man could not stand upright, 
and the windows admitting light and air were 
pierced through the ten feet walls, and were 
obstructed by several rows of grates, In 
many cases the outer window-grates were 
covered with cloth and also darkened by 
window-shutters, fixed in such a manner that 
all view was intercepted from the prisoner. 
These in summer were insufferably hot, and 
in winter piercing cold. The dungeons under 
the towers were filled with mud, from which 
exhaled the most offensive odours, and which 
were overrun with toads, newts, rats, and 
spiders.” 

It was in these dark and loathsome places 
that the tyrant, Louis XI., imprisoned those 
whom he was desirous of destroying by 
protracted sufferings. Here, in dungeons 
the bottoms of which were covered with sharp 
cones, that their feet might have no resting- 
place nor their bodies any repose, were 
placed the Princes of Armagnac, who were 
taken out twice a week and scourged in the 
presence of the Governor of the Bastille. 
The eldest of the Princes went mad under 
this treatment, and the younger was released 
by the death of Louis. “It was from the 
petition of the Princes, published in 1483, 
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that these dreadful truths were obtained, and 
could not have been believed or imagined 
with a less convincing proof.” 

On the 14th July, 1789, a Parisian mob, 
numbering about one hundred thousand, and 
aided by the soldiers of the guard, stormed 
the Bastille. For four hours the conflict 
raged, till at length the garrison, exhausted, 
surrendered. Then followed a scene of 
butchery, many of the defenders being put 
to the sword or hanged ; among whom were 
the Governor and Lieutenant. 

The historian tells us that— De Launay, 
discovered in gray frock with poppy-coloured 
riband, is for killing himself with the sword 
of his cane. He shall to the Hétel-de-ville, 

. through roarings and cursings, hustlings, 
clutchings, and at last through strokes! 
Your escort is hustled aside, felled down.— 
Miserable De Launay! He shall never enter 
the Hotel-de-ville: only his bloody ‘hair- 
queue.’ The bleeding trunk lies on the steps 
there ; the head is off through the streets ; 
ghastly, aloft on a pike. Rigorous De Launay 
has died; crying out, ‘O friends, kiil me 
fast! Merciful De Losme must die... . 
One other officer is massacred ; one other 
Invalide is hanged on the lamp-iron. Provost 
Flesselles, stricken long since with the pale- 
ness of death, must descend from his seat, 
‘to be judged at the Palais Royal :'-—alas, to 
be shot dead, by an unknown hand, at the 
turning of the first street... . Along the 
streets of Paris circulate seven Bastille 
prisoners, borne shoulder high ; seven heads 
on pikes ; the Keys of the Bastille and much 
else... . . O evening sun of July, how, at 
this hour, thy beams fall slant on reapers amid 
peaceful woody fields; on old women 
spinning in cottages ; on ships far out on the 
silent main; on balls at the Orangerie of 
Versailles, where high-rouged Dames of the 
Palace are even now dancing with double- 
jacketed Hussar-officers ;—and also on this 
roaring hell-porch of a Hétel-de-ville !” 

That gallant regiment, the Swiss Guard, 
bore the brunt of the Revolution, and was 
finally completely annihilated in 1792. These 
noble soldiers defended the King and the 
royal family in the Palace of the Tuileries, 
against hordes of the maddened furies of 
Paris—“ of the basest and most degrading 
wretches a great capital hides from the eyes 


of the better inhabitants, but nourishes in 
the darkness till some great convulsion 
exposes the hideous brood to the light of 
day.” History records no more striking 
example of loyalty, valour, and self-sacrifice ! 
In the town of Lucerne, in Switzerland, the 
most interesting attraction is the “ Lion 
Monument ;” an immense sculpture carved 
out of the solid rock, 28 feet long and 18 
feethigh. It represents a dying lion—pierced 
by a spear—protecting the shield of the Bour- 
bons; and commemorates the heroism of 
the illustrious Swiss Guard. 

“A thousand glorious Actions, that might claim 

Triumphant laurels and immortal Fame.” 

Nothing remains of the Bastille, the great 
towers and bastions- have all disappeared ; 
the “ashlar stones ” being built into bridges, 
or broken up into paving-stones. In the 
centre of the Place de Ja Bastille stands the 
Colonne de Juillet, a bronze column, 154 feet 
high, erected in honour of the “heroes” of 
the Revolution of July, 1830. But the 
artisan, passing along the Rue St. Antoine to 
and fro from his work, seldom thinks of the 
grim battlements that once looked down in 
place of this gilded monument—dé /a glotre des 
citoyens. 

La Fayette secured the key of the main 
entrance—Porte St. Antoine—and sent it to 
General Washington, and it is now to be seen 
at Mount Vernon. 

As the Bastille was an immense building, 
with innumerable cells, corridorsand dungeons, 
there must have been a great number of keys 
in use; and very likely there are many in 
existence at the present time, though scattered 
and perhaps unknown. 

The authorities at Paris have already 
collected together twenty-seven of the keys 
of the Bastille, deposited in the ‘ Archives 
Nationales.” 

After my letterappeared in the Zoronto Mail 
(October gth, 1886), I received many com- 
munications from historical and antiquarian 
societies, and from private individuals. 
Amongst the latter were letters from Mrs. E. 
B. Washington, a lady well known in literary 
circles, and a great-grand-niece of General 
Washington. This lady is a member of the 
Mount Vernon Association of the United 
States, representing the State of West Virginia. 
The tomb and home of Washington are 
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owned by this Association, which has for its 
Executive Directors one chosen from each 
State ; and they meet annually to supervise 
and direct the affairs of the Association, and 
see personally that the superintendent and 
employés at Mount Vernon properly carry 
out their trust. From her acquaintance with 
the key which La Fayette had sent over to 
“his friend and comrade,” Mrs. Washington 
expressed a wish to see the keys which I had 
succeeded in obtaining. So I went up to 
London, Ont.—where her son is the U.S. 
Consul—and took my old treasures with me. 
Mrs. Washington was very much interested 
in them, and said that from the strong likeness 
between my keys and that at Mount Vernon, 
there could be no doubt of their genuineness ; 
time has stamped them alike with the hall- 
mark of age, and the exercise of their employ- 
ment is only too evident in the bent and 
twisted handles. 


SS 
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IIJ.—BADDESLEY-CLINTON. 


===] ROM Compton-Wynyates, a walk of 
‘s 2 a4 ~=some ten miles will bring us to a 

railway, by which we can reach the 
ancient moated hall of Baddesley- 
Clinton. Should we go this way we must 
call at the village of Tredington (about five 
miles west of Compton-Wynyates), and its 
hamlet Armscot. Tredington Church is a 
fine old structure of various styles of archi- 
tecture, and we are happy-to say it is as yet 
“unrestored,” and remarkably picturesque. 
The quaint rood-screen, carved pulpit, and 
pews tumbling and leaning in every direction 
boldly prop one another up, and seem to 
defy restoration. 

The hamlet of Armscot has some very inter- 
estingold stone houses, the Manor House being 
a fine Elizabethan building, with all its charac- 
teristics unimpaired. George Fox held his 
first “ precious meetings” in a barn near the 
Manor House, and to this day a meeting of 
the Society of Friends annually takes place 
at the chapel in the village on the first 
Sunday in August, 






In the hall of the Manor House, which 
still retains its ancient fireplace and solid oak 
table and settles—so we were informed by 
an old inhabitant—was formerly preserved a 
portrait of their founder “Guy Fawkes, the 
first Quaker”! but this valuable relic has now 
disappeared. In a passage at the top of the 
house is the entrance to a secret chamber, 
which receives light from a small window in 
one of the gables, and in this room George 
Fox is said to have been concealed at the 
time he was persecuted by the County 
Magistrates. 

This old house appears to be very little 
known, and we have been unable to find 
even mention of it in the local histories, 

But we must not linger longer in this 
pretty, quiet corner of Worcestershire, but 
hasten along the old Roman _fossway, 
through the villages of Halford and Upper 
Eatington, to a necessary exit—the railway— 
which, by way of Stratford and Hatton, will 
bring us in a very short time to Kingswood 
Station, only a mile from Baddesley Hall. 

The house lies in a thickly-wooded country, 
on a high table-land, in the very heart of 
England, bounded on the west by the Broad- 
way, Breedon, and Malvern Hills, being locally 
situate some six miles north-west of the 
grand old town of Warwick. Directly we 
leave the station we plunge into delightfully 
shady lanes and woods, and by the time we 
reach the object of our search we have 
almost entirely forgotten the existence of that 
enemy of picturesque scenery—the iron 
horse. 

Few houses so thoroughly retain their 
ancient appearance as Baddesley, the ancient 
inheritance of the Ferrers family. It dates 
from the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and is a singularly well-preserved specimen 
of a moated and fortified manor-house of 
that period. The park in which it stands is 
thickly timbered, and its situation among the 
trees very secluded, lying a considerable 
distance from the high-road. The old house 
forms an enchanting picture, its gray walls 
reflected in the calm waters of the broad 
clear moat by which it is entirely surrounded. 
Formerly the house was surrounded by a 
double moat, but the outer one was filled up 
long ago. Three sides of the building, 
which originally joined a quadrangle, remain, 
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A stone bridge across the moat leads to a 
projecting embattled tower, with a wide de- 
pressed archway, showing provision for a 
portcullis, with a large mullioned window 
over it. 

The general appearance of the front 
greatly resembles the well-known old moat- 
house at Ightham, in Kent; and it is, no 
doubt, coeval with it. 

Passing under the archway, and noticing 
the huge door with its primitive fastenings, 
we enter the courtyard, where many curious 
half-timbered gables meet our view. 

On entering the old house, we find the 
interior has escaped the vandalism of modern 
improvement as well as the exterior. Every- 
where are quaint old panelled rooms (not the 
ordinary square panels, but of the elegant 
“linen pattern ”), richly-carvedchimney-pieces, 
windows retaining their original stained 
heraldic glass, old furniture, tapestry, and 
numerous rare and beautiful paintings by the 
most cultivated of the old masters. 

Passing through an anteroom, the hall is 
entered, containing a handsome and imposing 
Jacobean chimney-piece, executed in white 
free-stone, enclosing in its principal com- 
partment a quartered shield with helm and 
mantling. A deep-recessed window by the 
fireplace looks a most invitingly cosy corner 
for a cold winter’s day. 

On the first floor, over the archway, is the 
principal room of the house—“ the banquet- 
ing-room ”—with a high-coved ceiling, large 
six-light window, and walls covered with 
antique tapestry. 

Threading our way through numerous 
quaint passages and corridors we reach 
“Lord Charles’s room,” said to be haunted 
by the figure of a handsome young man, with 
raven-black hair, who, according to tradition, 
shot a girl from jealousy in this room. In 
the dead of night a pistol-shot is sometimes 
heard in this “haunted bedroom,” and the 
apparition has been distinctly seen on some 
occasions! ‘The last time it is said to have 
appeared was when the late Mr. Ferrers’ two 
aunts were children, when they both saw the 
shadowy figure of a man issue from one part 
of the room and disappear as mysteriously, 
but giving time for his face to be clearly seen 
and remembered ! 

This is not the only instance of ghostly 


visitors at the old mansion, for a lady in rich 
black brocade is occasionally encountered, 
sometimes in broad daylight, gliding along 
the sombre corridors. The ancient chapel, 
which was set up by Sir Edward Ferrers when 
the little parish church was taken from the 
family at the Reformation, is still preserved 
to its original use, and is beautifully deco- 
rated; much of the painting ‘here and else- 
where being the work of the present Mrs. 
Ferrers. 

The dining and drawing rooms are 
panelled in black oak, with carved Jacobean 
fireplaces, antique furniture, and 

Storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light ; 
in fact, there is something of antiquarian 
interest to arrest our attention in every nook 
and corner of the ancient edifice. 

Adjoining the chapel, in the most secluded 
part of the house, is a stone well or shaft, where 
a winding staircase formerly led downto a 
secret passage, built in the thickness of the 
wall, partly under water, and running round 
nearly two sides of the house to a small 
water-gate above the surface of the moat, 
from which one could escape by boat in the 
troublous times when such arrangements 
were necessary. Another sign of the in- 
security prevailing during the penal laws of 
Elizabeth and James is a hiding-hole in the 
roof. This is on the east side of the house, 
adjoining the “banqueting-room,” but is 
now inaccessible. It is about six feet square, 
having a narrow bench all round it, and 
though there is no visible staircase leading to 
it now, there are rumours of one running up 
behind the wainscotings, where mysterious 
footsteps have sometimes been heard to 
ascend, possibly those of the aforesaid 
ghostly youth and the “lady in black 
brocade”! 

In the little church of Baddesley sleep 
twelve generations of the Ferrers, who have 
held the Hall up to the present day from the 
year 1517, when it came to them by the death 
of Nicholas Brome, whose daughter Constance 
was married to Sir Edward Ferrers. ‘The 
father of this Nicholas was John Brome, to 
whom the Manor descended from the 
Catesbys in the reign of Henry IV. 

Dugdale thus writes concerning him: “I 
find him in Commission for Conservation of 
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the Peace in this centre, and in 38 Henry VI. 
one of the Commissioners of Array ; how- 
beit, after the beginning of Edward IV.’s 
reign, he was set aside as to any publique 
employment, and at length had the bad fate 
to be slain by John Herthill, steward to 
Richard Nevill, the great Earl of Warwick, 
who, sending for him out of the White 
Friars Church, in London, where he was 
then at Mass, upon some words which 
hapned betwixt them, killed him in the 
Porch, the occasion of their quarrell being 
(in short) this: Herthill, having mortgaged 
the Mannour of Woodlow to this John, 








would have reduced it again for the money 
borrowed ; but Brome, lying upon advantage, 
resolved to keep the land, whereupon, grow- 
ing into height of Words in disputing the 
business, Herthill mortally wounded him. 
Before he departed the world, having time to 
make his will, he used therein this ex- 
pression ; That he forgave his son Thomas, 
who smiled when he saw him run through 
by Herthill in the White Friars Church 
porch, in which church he was buried. This 
Nicholas, resenting the death of his father 
very much about three years after, waylayed 
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the before-mentioned John Herthill in Long- 
bridgfield, in his passage towards Barford to 
keep the Earl of Warwick’s Court, and there, 
after a short encounter, slew him.” 

Henry Ferrers, great-grandson to Sir 
Edward Ferrers, was an eminent antiquary 
and poet. The following curious verse, 
tracing the descent of their old family seat, 
was written by him in the reign of Eliza- 
beth : 


This seat and soyle from Saxon Bade, a man of 
honest fame, 

Who held it i’ the Saxon’s time, of Baddesley took 
the name ; 












—— 


When Edward the Confessor did wear the English 
crown, 

The same was then possessed by* ——, a man of 
some renown ; 

And England being conquered, in lot it did alyghte, 

To Giffry Wirce, of noble birth, an andegarian knighte; 

A member Hamlet all this while, of Hampton here at 
hand. 

With Hampton’s so to Moulbray went as all the 
Wirce’s land. 

Now Moulbray lord of all doth part these two, and 
grants this one 


To Bisege, in that name it runs awhile, and then is 


gone 





* Blank in original MS. 
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To Clynton as his heyre, who leaves it to a younger 
po 4 that time the name of Baddesley Clinton was 
Froe "ae again by wedding of their heyre, at first 
To Conisby, and after him to Foukes, who weds the 
Saas teks to Dudley by a sale, and so to Burdet 


st 5 

Ta Mitley next, by Mitley’s will it came to Brome at 
last. 

Brome honours much the place, and after some 
descents of Bromes 

To Ferrers, for a daughter’s parte of theyr’s in match 
it comes. 

In this last name it lasteth still, and so longer shall. 

As God shall please, who is the Lord and King and 

God of all. 

Of the late Marmion Edward Ferrers, who 
died quite recently beloved and lamented by 
all who knew him, head of a family that has 
been noble for nearly a thousand years, 
enough cannot be said in his praise. He 
has truly been described as a perfect, beauti- 
ful type of what the English squire properly 
ought to be, his gentle nobility endearing him 
to all hearts. He was learned in history and 
heraldry, and had a great knowledge of trees 
and forestry. 


There is no flower about the little hall 

That doth not miss him now. There is no sound, 
Of bird’s low piping in the woods around, 

That is not now an ever anxious call ; 

He had such gentle, noble pride in all. 

Go where he would, ’twould seem he never found, 
The simplest weed upon his ancient ground, 

But he rejoiced to see it grown so tall. 

He loved the trees, and would as soon have cast 
The little things he prized into his moat, 

As done them wrong. His charity was fast, 

His honour as a rock no force could float. 

When all his woods are growing green o’erhead 
How shall we tell the swallows he is dead ? 


A. FEA. 


Colonel Robert Cichborne, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1656-7. 


——— 


<1 the three score and odd gentlemen 
summoned by Oliver Cromwell, in 
1657, to take their seats in his 
House of Lords, or, as the Pro- 
tector called it, “the other House,” few, if 
any, of their number could boast of more 
ancient lineage, or blood more blue, than the 








Lord Tichborne. Notwithstanding the high 
posts he filled under the Parliament, and his 
notable services to the two Protectors, he 
has left fewer memoirs behind him than 
many of those ephemeral peers, who, had 
they applied to the College of Arms for 
armorial bearings, might justly have had this 
simple coat, with variations for difference, 
granted to them, Vert, a mushroom proper, 
with the speaking motto: “What were you 
yesterday ?” 

Robert Tichborne, eldestson of Robert Tich- 
borne, of the ‘Skinners’ Company,” by Joanna 
Banks, his wife, was born in London about 
1615. His grandfather was John Tichborne, 
of Cowden, Kent, who had a direct descent 
from that doughty knight Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, of Tichborne, Hants, who flourished 
in the reign of Henry II. Among the 
Harleian MSS. (5800, folio 49) is an 
elaborate pedigree, written in 1658, beginning 
with theabove Sir Roger, and ending with 
“the Lord Robert Tichborne.” 

The father of the subject of this biography 
had been left guardian of his wife’s niece, 
Anne Banks, who was married at an early 
age, on July 5, 1631, to Edmund Waller, the 
poet. As is well known, Waller’s mother 
was sister of John Hampden, the patriot, 
and it is not unnatural to suppose that the 
younger Robert Tichborne became ac- 
quainted, at an impressionable age, with his 
cousin’s new uncle, and imbibed some of 
that great reformer’s ideas and views on the 
subject of freedom. 

Brought up to his father’s business, which 
in those early times was a very lucrative one, 
the Hudson Bay Company not being in 
existence, young Tichborne ranked high 
among the City merchants at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. It was not, however, until 
after the passing of Cromwell’s “ Self-Deny- 
ing Ordinance,” in April, 1645, when the 
Parliamentary Army was remodelled, that 
Tichborne applied for and obtained a 
captain’s commission in that army. His 
name does not figure in any of the Civil War 
army lists still extant, but from a satirical 
tract entitled Good Ale Monopolized, printed 
in 1654, it appears he served in “the army 
of the west,” and that he distinguished 
himself is abundantly proved by his speedy 
promotion to a colonelcy. When Fairfax 
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marched upon London and took possession 
of the Tower, August 9, 1647, he, by virtue 
of his appointment as Constable of that im- 
portant fortress, was empowered to nominate 
an officer to the Lieutenancy of the Tower. 
In the presence of his Life Guards, and 
Colonel Pride’s Regiment, Fairfax appointed 
Colonel Tichborne to this responsible post. 
This selection appears to have been dis- 
pleasing to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
who had petitioned the General in favour of 
Colonel West, the late Lieutenant; but the 
all-powerful Constable informed these civic 
dignitaries that “he had appointed a gentle- 
man of approved worth and fidelity dwelling 
among them.” Destined for still higher 
appointments, Colonel Tichborne did not 
retain his new post for many months ; but 
during his command at the Tower he had 
several notable prisoners under his care. 
One of the most important was Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, a very zealous 
supporter of the Royal cause, who suffered a 
long imprisonment, but, more fortunate than 
his cousin, the Earl of Strafford, lived to see 
happier days. Tichborne may be said to 
have risen with Cromwell, who seems to 
have held the protégé of Fairfax in high 
regard. Indeed, he was one of Cromwell’s 
“saints,” and Whitelocke records in his 
official journal, under date of December 24, 
1647, that at a council of war ‘Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Tichborne prayed, and from 
Scripture exhorted to Unity and Obedience to 
commands.” 

The active part which Tichborne took in 
his Sovereign’s trial is well known. “ He 
was,” says Noble, in his short notice of 
Tichborne’s career, “one of the greatest 
advocates for the destruction of Charles I., 
presenting a petition from the Council of 
London for his trial; was a Commissioner of 
the High Court of Justice, gave judgment, 
and signed the warrant for execution.” It 
was in this red-letter year, 1649, that Colonel 
Tichborne published two religious works, 
which were widely read. One was called 
A Cluster of Canaan Grapes, dedicated to 
Lord Fairfax, the other, Zhe Rest of Faith ; 
both were of that enthusiastic and mystical 
style which characterise the ‘religious works 
of that period, of which Sir Harry Vane’s 
book, Zhe Retired Man’s Meditation, which 





was too deep for even the mighty intellect of 
the great Lord Clarendon, is a good 
example. 

Notwithstanding the press of public busi- 
ness, which now began to weigh heavily on 
Robert Tichborne’s shoulders, he found 
time to attend to his City trade, and thereby 
largely increased his fortune. Civic honours 
were heaped upon him. He had not long 
held the “ preferment” of Alderman, before 
he was elected, in 1650, Sheriff of the City of 
London. These peaceful duties did not 
lessen the cé-devant Colonel’s military ardour, 
for we find him, in this year (1650), raising a 
regiment of “London Volunteers,” and in 
1651 the three newly raised regiments, com- 
manded by Harrison, Skippon, and Tich- 
borne, duly armed and equipped from the 
Tower armoury, formed part uf the City 
garrison. Among some of Tichborne’s mul- 
tifarious appointments at this time, we may 
mention the following: Councillor of State ; 
Commissioner of Militia for the City of 
London; Commissioner of Trade; Com- 
missioner of Customs; Commissioner for 
securing peace in the City of London and in 
the County of Surrey. In October, 1651, 
the Council of State sent St. John, Lambert, 
Deane, Monk, and Tichborne as Com- 
missioners to Scotland. They were sent 
there to treat with the people for establishing 
peace in the country. The Commissioners 
went to Dalkeith, and a committee of the 
Edinburgh citizens visited them, and _ re- 
quested the restoration of their magistracy. 
This request was acceded to, and a new 
charter granted. It appears from a docu- 
ment in the State Paper Office, that during 
his residence in Scotland, Tichborne’s head- 
quarters were at Dalkeith Palace. When the 
furniture and effects in that sumptuous 
building were ordered to be sold, in the 
autumn of 1653, an order was issued by the 
Council of State respiting from sale the con- 
tents of ‘Colonel Tichborne’s room.” Asa 
proof of Tichborne’s influence with the 
“ruling powers,” it may be mentioned that 
on his return from Scotland, in the spring of 
1652, he obtained for his brother-in-law, 
George Smith, of Gray’s Inn, the post of 
Judge in Scotland, which post Judge Smith 
held until his death on circuit in Inverness- 
shire, September, 1658. 
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When the Long Parliament was summarily 
“turned out of doors,” in 1653, by the 
dictator of the three kingdoms, Colonel 
Alderman Tichborne was one of the members 
of the committee then appointed. He was 
elected one of the members for London of 
that Parliament which gave Cromwell the 
Protectorship. On December 15, 1655, 
Tichborne was knighted by the Protector. 
In the autumn of the following year he was 
elected Lord Mayor of London, and took 
the oaths of office, at Westminster, on 
October 29, 1656. The Lord Mayor's 
“show” on this occasion, which was 
“ oraced” by the presence of his Highness the 
Protector, excelled in pageantry and quaint 
conceits many shows in the days of royalty, 
both before and since. In the British Museum 
Library is a scarce tract entitled Zondon’s 
Triumph, or the Solemn and Magnificent Re- 
ception of that Honourable Gentleman, Robert 
Tichborn, Lord Maior, after his return from 
taking his Oath at Westminster, October 29, 
1656. The following extract is worth repro- 
ducing : 


“When he was come right against the Old. 


Change a Pageant seem’d to meet him. On 
the Pageant stood 2 leopards, bestrid by 
2 Moors, attir’d in the habit of their country; 
at the 4 corners satt 4 Virgins, arraid in cloth 
of silver, with their hair dishevelled, and 
coronets on their heads. This seem’d to be 
the Emblem of a City, pensive and forlorn 
for want of a zealous governor; the Moors 
and leopards, like evil customs, tyrannizing 
over the weak Virginitie of undefended Virtue. 
In the forepart of the Pageant an aged man, 
in black garb, with dolorous face, seem’d to 
bewail the condition of his Native City.” 
It is needless to say that at the approach of 
the Lord Mayor the aged mourner cast aside 
his weeds and hailed him, in verses more 
flattering than poetic, as the “zealous gover- 
nor,” whose strong right arm the City needed 
to defend her rights. In 1657, the Lord 
Mayor was appointed one of the “General 
Council of Officers ;” and on 9th of December, 
this year, was summoned by writ to take his 
seat in Cromwell’s “Other House,” on the 
meeting of Parliament in the following 
January. “The Lord Tichborne” obeyed 
his writ of summons, and took his seat zz 
Domum Superiorem. We are told by Mr. 





Noble that the Lord Tichborne was so at- 
tached to the Cromwell interest, that “he 
proposed restoring Richard to the sovereign 
power.” This, however, was not to be. 
Richard was hoisted out of his insecure seat 
by the giants Lambert and Desborough, and 
“the single Person,” as Richard was styled, 
quietly retired from the political arena. The 
Long Parliament, or what remained of it, was 
restored. But Lambert and the “military 
sovereigns” of his faction could not brook 
the curb put on their actions by the “ Rump” 
Parliament. On October 23rd, Parliament 
was expelled by Lambert and his officers. 
A committee of twenty-three persons, of 
whom Robert Tichborne was a prominent 
figure, seized the reins of Government, under 
the reassuring designation of a “ Committee 
of Safety.” Tichborne had now, as one of 
the principal dictators of the three kingdoms, 
reached a giddy height, which few of his 
friends could ever have foreseen. But the 
tide of his fortune suddenly turned, and he 
shared the fate of his ambitious compeer— 
General Lambert. 

Monk’s “Council of State” sent Robert 
Tichborne and John Ireton—who were con- 
sidered dangerous from their firm adherence 
to the “Good Old Cause”—to the Tower, 
on 21st April, 1660. After the Restoration, 
the late King’s judges, who had been ex- 
cluded from the Act of Indemnity, were 
attainted of high treason, and all their pro- 
perty confiscated. When put on his trial, 
Tichborne acknowledged his activity in the 
King’s death, and that he signed the warrant 
for his execution. “ But,” said he, “had I 
known then what I do now, I would have 
chosen a red-hot oven to have gone into as 
soon as that meeting. I was led into the 
fact for want of years, and I beg that your 
lordships will be instrumental to the King 
and Parliament on my behalf.” Mr. Noble 
says this contrition saved his life; but from 
the following passage in a letter from Stephen 
Chariton to Sir R. Leveson, dated 13th No- 
vember, 1660, it appears that Tichborne 
owed his life to the exertions of the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower and a London vintner, 
whose lives the ex-Lord Mayor had once 
saved : 

“Yesterday it was expected Martin, Roe, 
Titchborn, and Lilburn would have been 
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executed, but it seems the Lieutenant of the 
Tower [Sir John Robinson] and the Vintner 
of the Caste, in Cornhill, have procured of 
his Majesty to have the execution deferred 
for some time, for Titchborn’s sake, for 
Titchborn absolutely saved the Vintner from 
the gallows, and likewise the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, as they say.”* 

Lady Capel and the relatives of those 
royalist martyrs, whose death - warrants 
had been signed by the regicides, were 
importunate petitioners to Charles II. for 
the immediate execution of these regi- 
cides. In Tichborne’s case, however, 
they were not successful. His property, 
which consisted of the “Old Court Manor 
House,” at Greenwich, the “ Hobby Stables” 
of Greenwich Palace, a house in Noble Street, 
London, and a house at Mortlake, Surrey, 
were all confiscated. In March, 1661, a 
grant was made to Sir Henry Littleton, Bart., 
of the moneys and East India stock invested 
in the name of Robert Tichborne. Nor did 
the ex-Lord Mayor's misfertunes end here. 
He was sent from one prison to another. 
The cynicism of fate decreed that he should 
be a prisoner in that fortress of which he 
had once been deputy-governor. Satirical 
lampoons and tracts were published in the 
Metropolis, to do him dishonour, by men 
who better deserved imprisonment than the 
caged lion they pelted with mud. Of these 
“ broadsides ” one is thus headed : “ Brethren 
in Iniguity, being a supposed dialogue be- 
tween Tichborne and Ireton (both ex-Lord 
Mayors) in the Tower of London.” Another 
tract, still “broader,” is styled: Zhe Pre- 
tended Saint and a prophane Libertine well 
met in Prison ; or, a Dialogue between Robert 
Tichborne and Henry Martin, Chamber Fel- 
lowes in Newgate, printed in January, 1661. 

In 1662, two notable State prisoners were 
sent to remote island prisons. General Lam- 
bert was taken to Guernsey, and Colonel 
Tichborne to Holy Island. The genial cli- 
mate of Guernsey was very beneficial to 
Lambert’s health, but the chilly atmosphere 
of the little northern island, coupled with the 
perennial dampness of the prison in which 
he was incarcerated, soon laid Tichborne 
low on a bed of sickness. From this bed he 

* From an original letter in the possession of the 
Duke of Sutherland. 


might never have risen again, had it not been 
for the importunity of 
The best of mothers, friends, and wives, 


who sent petition after petition to the King 
on behalf of the unhappy prisoner. This 
petitioner was Anne Tichborne (daughter of 
William Johnson, of Norwich), the ex-Lord 
Mayor’s loving wife. The first petition to be 
found in the State Paper Office is dated 
January, 1663. It is a request from the wife 
that she may send a servant to her husband, 
who is lame and infirm. ‘This prayer was 
granted. The next petition, dated from East 
Sheen, 6th October, 1663, prayed that her 
husband might be removed from Holy Island, 
having been dangerously ill. Months elapsed, 
and the prisoner remained where he was. 
But the wife’s importunity triumphed at last, 
and the King issued a warrant for the re- 
moval of Robert Tichborne, State prisoner, 
to Dover Castle. Once more did this brave 
woman petition the Sovereign, and to good 
effect. On 21st May, 1664, a warrant was 
issued to Captain John Strode, Lieutenant of 
Dover Castle, “to permit Anne Tichborne, 
with two children and maidservant, to see 
her husband, Robert Tichborne ; and, if she 
please, to remain shut up with him in prison.” 
She did so please, and his last years were 


brightened by her love. 
C. DALTON. 





Erercitium super Pater Moster. 
By Pror. W. M. Conway. 

—>——__ 

Part I, 
WHE Lxercitium super Pater Noster is 
one of the most important books 
in relation to the history of print- 
ing and wood-engraving. Not 
only is it a very remarkable specimen of the 
wood-cutter’s art in its early days, but we are 
fortunately enabled, as shall hereafter be 
shown, to fix a very close approximation to 

the date at which it was originally issued. 

Only two copies of this Exercitium super 
Pater Noster are at present known to exist ; 
and neither of these is perfect. The first is 
preserved in the Municipal Library at Mons 
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in Belgium ; unfortunately, however, it wants 
the last two leaves. The National Library 
at Paris possesses a manuscript on the pages 
of which are pasted a complete set of prints 
from a cut-up copy of the same edition of 
the Exercitium. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
origin and date of the book, we shall do 
well to make a somewhat minute examina- 
tion of the original volume itself. It consists 
of ten leaves printed only on one side, the 
vecto of the first leaf, the verso of the second, 
and so on, being blank. Each leaf bears an 
impression from a single block of wood. At 
the top of each print, with the exception of 
the first, is a sentence in Latin taken from 
the Lord’s Prayer. ‘This sentence is followed 
by four lines of Latin text stating three 
points specially noteworthy in connection 
with it. At the foot of each page are three 
couplets of Flemish verse, the general 
tendency of which is the same as that of the 
Latin sentences above. The centre and 
main body of the page is occupied by an 
illustrative outline representing such incidents 
or symbolic figures as may be suitable to 
enforce the meaning of the writer of the 
short commentary above. In every one of 
these illustrations the same two figures occur, 
and may readily be identified by their names 
printed on some part of their garments— 
the one is Orvatio, the Angel of Prayer; the 
other Frazer, the Brother who is author of 
the book. 

1. At the head of the first printed page is 
the title of the book—Zxercitium super 
Pater Noster. You are then bidden to 
observe that three things are necessary for 
prayer: to wit, Spiritual Liberty, which is 
symbolized (in the woodcut below) by wings ; 
Purity of Heart, symbolized by white robes ; 
and an Undistracted Mind (attencionis 
actualitas), symbolized by the little shield 
(dicticam) which the Angel of Prayer wears on 
his arm. The illustration accordingly shows 
us the Brother, the author of the book, 
seated on a mound of earth thrown up for a 
seat before his convent door. A volume 
lies open on his lap ; his head is upturned and 
his hand raised; the words he utters are 
written on a scroll before him—Domine doce 
me orare. As he speaks the Angel of Prayer 
alights before him, with hands in the attitude 





of explanation, and makes answer to his 
request, saying, Veni docebo te pater noster. 
The convent is situated in a forest by the 
side of a running stream. Bulrushes grow 
by the banks and swans swim in the waters, 
a slight wooden bridge gives access to the 
opposite shore. Thus the Friars have water 
to drink and fish to eat, and, if further they 
want game, are there not stags in the sur- 
rounding forest ? 

2. Pater noster qui es is the first sentence 
that the Angel has to expound. And here 
you are bidden to observe, firstly, that when 
you say “Father,” it implies that you are as 
a child in the presence of its father; and 
secondly, that when you say “Our,” a hear- 
ing will be granted you on account of Christ 
your brother; and thirdly, that when you 
say “Who art,” the goodwill of God is 
attracted towards you because of the dignity 
of that title which is proper to Him from all 
eternity. Accordingly the Angel reveals the 
Most High seated on His throne in a noble 
church ; on His head is a triple crown, and in 
one hand is the orb of universal dominion, 
whilst the other is raised to bless, Christ is 
seen kneeling at His feet and saying, Pater 
sancte pro eis rogo; and the answer comes, 
Petite et accipietis. 

3. Ln celis sanctificetur nomen tuum.—The 
commentary on this sentence is an excellent 
specimen of medizval productions of the 
kind. It runs as follows: Ate nota in celo 
tres sanctorum affecciones. Primo beate marie 
ad nupciarum celebracionem. Secundo angel- 
orum ad therusalem perfectam consumma- 
cionem, Tercio animarum ad corporum glori- 
ficam unionem, etc. What the exact connec- 
tion between these three points and the text 
may be, is not easy to make plain. The 
illustration shows us the Most High once 
more seated on His throne, with the orb in 
His left hand, and His right hand raised to 
bless. At the foot of the dais, the Virgin 
kneels in an attitude of prayer. On the right 
hand are three angels, one of whom seems to 
have a trowel in his hand, perhaps for the 
building of the new Jerusalem. A soul, 


under the common type of a naked woman, 
stands on the extreme left, cup in hand; she 
is again introduced standing by the side of 
the throne clothed in her heavenly raiment 
and with a crown of glory in her hand. All 
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present are crying, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus. The Most High makes answer: 
Adhuc sustinete modicum tempus donec 


impleatur numerus fratrum vestrorum. 

4. Adveniat regnum tuum—to which the 
commentator adds, captivis in purgatorio 
liberatis, and thereupon he takes occasion to 
point out the three pains of the souls there 
confined. The illustration is divided into 
two parts. In the foreground is the hopeless 
Lake of Fire to which Jews, Pagans, and 
wicked Christians are confined. In the 
background is the flaming city, with walls 
and towers, representing Purgatory. Two 
souls are seen within it ; towards one of them 
an angel flies with a basket ; a third soul has 
recently been rescued, and is borne through 
the air towards God, who appears amongst 
clouds above. “Frater” and ‘“ Oratio” kneel 
by the bank of the Lake of Fire. 

5. Fiat voluntas tua sicut in celo et in 
terra.*—There are, says the commentator, 
three degrees of error amongst men. The 
worst are the Infidels, next to these come 
Wicked Christians, best are the Good 
Christians, who, nevertheless, have imperfect 
wills ; but in heaven the wills of all are per- 
fect and upright, wherefore you are bidden 
to pray in the words of the text. 

In the foreground of the illustration, Jews 
and Pagans are depicted dashing the sacred 
chalice to pieces on the ground. Two 
Christians in the centre merely invert their 
chalices, preferring, as they say, to pass their 
days in pleasure. In the background is a 
single good Christian with his cup. He 
says, Gracia dei sum id quod sum, and an 
angel standing by.warns him that stands to 
“take heed lest he fall.” “Frater” and 
“Oratio” kneel asjbefore, and the Almighty 
appears in the sky. 

6. Panem nostrum cotidianum da nobis 
hodie.—The kinds of bread necessary to him 
who would do the will of God are three. 
The first is the Bread of Nature, the second 
the Bread of Grace, the third the Bread of 
Glory. The illustration shows us a table 
spread with the three loaves, where Charity 
sits sceptre in hand and a crown on her 
head. At the same table three men are 


* A bad reproduction of this print was published 
by Sotheby in his Origénes, and copied by Holtrop in 
his Monumens typographiques. 


seated. ‘Good is the bread of nature,” says 
the first ; “better is the bread of grace,” says 
the second; “best is the bread of glory,” 
says the third, who, it may be observed, is 
amonk. An armed figure representing the 
Fear of God stands in front on the right ; on 
his scroll is written, Zimentibus domini nichil 
deest, The scroll over the head of Charity 
bears the words, Venite filid audite me timorem 
domini docebo vos. 

7. Et dimitte nobis debita nostra sicut et 

nos, etc.—There are, says the commentator, 
three kinds of sins—to wit, sins of commis- 
sion, sins of omission, and sins of remission. 
On the left of the woodcut that follows, 
Christ is seen as the Redeemer standing 
above the altar in a church; pointing to His 
wounded side He says, Haurite de fonte 
sanguinis met. In the foreground is this 
‘** Fountain of the Blood of Christ,” and here 
three men are in the act of filling their cups. 
On the right are three more men kneeling, 
and over each of them is written the name 
of his sin. In the background the figure of 
Charity with her cup occurs twice; in the 
first instance she is standing by the altar of 
Christ, and says: Lxemplum dedi vobis ut ita 
Jaciatis ; in the second she is walking along 
followed by Piety with her two little ewers, 
The scroll over the head of Piety bears the 
words, Ladem mensura qua menst, etc. The 
Angel and Brother kneel as usual in the 
foreground. 
' 8. Zt ne nos inducas in temptactonem.— 
There are, says the commentator, three kinds 
of temptations. The first is of the Devil by 
Vanity and Pride; the second is of the 
world by Curiosity and Avarice ; the third is 
of the Flesh by Pleasure and Luxury. Ac- 
cordingly he represents a man named Diso- 
bedience seated at table with Pride, Gluttony, 
and Avarice. The first offers him a crown 
of roses ; the second bids him eat and drink 
‘for to-morrow we die ;” the third shows him 
a bag of money, but just at this moment the 
lean figure of Death comes behind him and, 
laying his hand on his shoulder, bids him 
give account of his stewardship. He can 
only reply, /rruerunt in me fortes, before his 
soul is snatched from the body and borne off 
by a devil, who exclaims, Won evades manus 
meas. 

9. Sed libera nos a malo—uUnder this 
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heading the reader is bidden to consider the 
three evils of lost souls. They are separated 
from God, afflicted by an evil conscience, and 
grievously tormented with pain (exterius 
sensibiliter cruciari). As an example of these 
three evils the artist represents the lost soul of 
Disobedience led with chained hands by two 
demons to Satan, where he stands on the 
drawbridge of Hell. The unfortunate man 
is also attended by Evil Conscience in the 
form of an old woman with a serpent in her 
hand (woluit intelligere ut bene ageret). On 
the right hand of the cut are the souls in 
torment, some floating on the fiery lake; a 
number of clergy, including a Pope, a Cardi- 
nal, a Bishop, and so forth, plunged into an 
especially hot caldron; lastly, a few under- 
going tortures of various kinds. At the top 
are two devils with a caldron on wheels, in 
which they are transporting their victims ; 
overhead is the word afer four times re- 
peated. 

10. Amen.—At once, as a contrast to the 
preceding page, and as fit conclusion to the 
volume, the reader is bidden to consider the 
threefold joys of the blest. They are ever 
in the presence of God ; they possess a good 
conscience, and they rejoice with the saints 
in everlasting glory. The illustration repre- 
sents the obedient man followed by Good 
Conscience with a lily in her hand, and led 
by an angel to where Christ stands at the 
gate of Paradise. The angel says: Hic est 
verus israhelita in quo dolus non est, and 
Christ replies, as He takes the soul by the 
hand: Veni benedicte patris mei et dabo tibi 
coronam glorie. Angels kneel by the gate, 
others stand above it blowing their trumpets, 
others again come flying towards it bearing 
the souls of the blessed in their arms. On 
the right we are allowed to see within the 
walls of the heavenly palace. In one room a 
man is playing an organ; in another are a 
body of ecclesiastics apparently awaiting 
with eagerness the entry of the soul that is 
just arriving. 

The style of the artist who cut on the 
wood the designs for these ten printed pages, 
possesses a very marked individuality. He 
works, firstly, in almost pure outline ; the 
shaded spaces that he introduces are of quite 
subordinate importance. It is upon his out- 
lines that he depends for intelligibility and 


effect. This insistance upon _ outlines 
characterizes all the block-books, and indeed 
all the productions of the early wood-cutters 
down to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. The prints were meant to be 
coloured ; the outlines were only to guide the 
hand of the painter. He was to cover the 
prints with spaces of flat colour, effects of 
light and shade being rudely rendered by the 
rough shade-hatchings here and there intro- 
duced. A carefully coloured copy of a book 
of this kind is by no means wanting in 
charm. Of the Siblia Pauperum, Ars 
Moriendi, and other block-books, many such 
copies have come down to us, and from them 
we may judge what a coloured Zxercitium 
would have been like. Wood-engraving did 
not acquire complete power of expression in 
mere black and white till it had received the 
impress of Diirer’s genius, and the first 
example of a wholly perfect work of art of the 
kind was that artist’s Apocalypse, published by 
him at Nuremberg in 1497. Up to that date 
woodcutting borrowed its laws from engrav- 
ing on copper, and consisted in the carving of 
pure outlines. 

As an example of really good work of this 
kind it would be hard to point out a more 
perfect specimen than this Zxercitium. 
Look, for instance, at the first page of the 
volume ; the perspective of the buildings is 
of course very feeble, but with that exception 
the design is really excellent, and the artist’s 
intention is perfectly evident. The easy 
attitude of the seated Friar, the drapery so 
thoroughly in harmony with the position of 
the limbs, one hand quietly holding the 
book, the other gently raised ; the motion of 
the head, too, and the mild, softly smiling 
and yet really characteristic and portrait-like 
face—all these points and as many more may 
at once be noted as by all means deserving of 
high praise. In the drawing of gentle faces 
and restful postures the artist is usually very 
successful. His littkewomen with their pointed 
chins, small mouths, broad foreheads and 


‘flowing hair are often quite charming—the 


robed soul, for instance, on page 3, or Charity 
on page 6. 

Moreover, having to carve his block into 
outlines, the wood-cutter does not—as so 
many of his immediate followers used to do— 
hurry over them and produce merely some 
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rude sort of approximation to the lines he 
desires to have on his prints; but he goes 
patiently to work and cuts his ridges cleanly 
and evenly, without rough or hacked edges 
and without meaningless bulgings and 
thinnings away. His lines maintain a con- 
stant thickness; furthermore they often 
possess a very subtle curvature. As an 
example of this it will be sufficient to point 
to the outline of the left branch of the tree 
over the Friar’s head in the first cut ; notice 
how gracefully and truly it curves away from 
its neighbour and then breaks out into its 
own twigs and leaves—a better tree than this 
will not be found in any engraving for a very 
considerable number of years indeed. 

Another good feature of this work is the 
beautiful way in which curling hair is handled. 
In this respect the head of the Angel of 
Prayer is always charming, with the smooth 
glossy covering of its crown, and then the 
strong wave that bends back and breaks into 
a foam of curls about the neck. 

A very marked feature in the execution of 
the cuts is the frequent employment of Jong 
pointed lines placed closely side by side to 
shade large spaces, especially as a sort of 
relieving shadow to detach the figures from 
the ground. These spaces of shade are 
moreover unpleasantly flat, and constitute the 
greatest faults of the cuts; they spoil the 
general effect, and add nothing to the mean- 
ing. ‘The first cut contains fewer examples 
of them than those that follow—not the only 
feature in which it stands in advance of the 
rest. 

The artist, in the designing of most of his 
figures, shows comparatively little imaginative 
power ; but there is one class of beings for the 
creating of which he has a quite extraordinary 
facility. ‘These are the Devils. The figure 
of Death in the eighth cut is comparatively 
feeble—you must go half a century later 
to look for a really tragic or comic Death— 
but the Devil above him is devillish enough. 
Turn over, however, to the next page, and 
there you have a remarkable variety—male 
and female, clawed and _ hoofed, always with 
just the appendage at any particular point 
that you would not have expected. Further, 
it is quite plain that if the artist had wished 
he could have gone on drawing devils for 
ever without repeating himself ; his head was 


full of them ; his imagination ran riot in that 
particular direction ; his mind turned thither 
as naturally as Fra Angelico’s towards angels. 
This is an exceedingly characteristic feature, 
not of the Fleming only, but of his day ; the 
reader will find it quite worth his while to 
follow out the matter further. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Life in London Mrdinaries, 1612. 
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HE old drama contains many 
| allusions to life in London ordi- 
naries in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Thus in 
Massinger’s Zhe City Madam we have : 

Didst thou know 
What ravishing lechery it is to enter 
An ordinary, cap-a-pie, trimmed like a gallant, 
The reverence, respect, the crouches, cringes, 
The unusual chime of gold in your crammed 

pockets 

Commands from the attendants and poor porters, 
es Then sitting at the table with 
The braveries of the kingdom, you shall hear 
Occurrents from all corners of the world, 
The plots, the counsels, the designs of princes, 
And freely censure them ; the city wits 
Cried up, or decried, as their passions lead them, 
My Lord no sooner shall rise out of his chair, 
The gaming lord, I mean, but you may boldly 
By the privilege of a gamester fill his room, 
For in play you are all fellows ; have your knife 
As soon in the pheasant ; drink your health as freely. 


This description is perhaps the fullest 
afforded by the drama, but references to life 
at the ordinaries are very frequent. To 
ascertain what this life was, we may turn to 
Dekker’s well-known O per se O, or a new 
Cryer of Lanthorne and Candlelight, 1612, 
where a chapter is devoted to ‘‘ How Gentle- 
men are cheated at ordinaries.” The author 
describes the devil’s footman arriving in 
London, and “no sooner was hee entred 
the citie, but he met with one of his 
maister’s daughters called Pride, drest like 
a marchant’s wife, who, taking acquain- 
tance of him and understanding for what 
he came, tolde him that the first thing 
hee was to doe hee must put himselfe in 
good cloathes such as were sutable to the 
fashion of the time, for that here men were 
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look’d upon onely for their outsides ; he that 
hath not ten-pounds- worth of wares in his 
shop would carry twentie markes on his backe: 
that there were a number of sumpter-horses 
in the citie who cared not how coursely 
they fed so they might were (sic) gay trap- 
pings : yea, that some pied fooles to put on 
satin and velvet but foure daies in the yeare 
did often-times undoe themselves, wiues and 
children ever after... . Therefore into Burchin 
Lane hee stalkes verie mannerly, Pride 
going along with him and taking the vpper 
hand. No sooner was hee entred into the 
rankes of the Linnen Armorers, than hee was 
most terribly and sharpely set upon, euerie 
prentice boy had a pull at him, heefearedthey 
all had been serieants, because they all had 
him by the backe... no strength could 
shake them off, but that they must shew him 
some suites of apparell, because they saw 
what Gentlewoman was in his company whom 
they all knew. Seeing no remedie into a 
shop he goes, was fitted brauely, and beating 
the price found the lowest to be unreasonable, 
yet paide it and departed. 

“The traueller being thus transported into 
an accomplished gallant, with all acoutre- 
ments belonging (as a fether for his head, 
gilt rapier for his sides, new boote to hide 
his polt foote, for in Bedlam he met with a 
shoemaker, a mad slave that knew the length 
of his last), it rested onely that now he was 
to enter upon company sutable to his cloathes, 
and knowing that your most selected gallants 
are the onely tablemen that are plaid with all 
at ordinaries, into :n ordinary did he most 
gentleman like conuay himselfe in state.” 

“It seemed that all who came thither had 
clocks in their bellies, for they all strucke into 
the dyning-roome much at aboute the very 
minute of feeding. Our traveller had all the 
eyes (that came in) throwne upon him (as 
being a stranger), and he as much tooke 
especiall notice of them. In obseruing of 
whom and of the place, he found that an 
ordinary was the onely Rendeuouz for the 
most ingenious, most terse, most trauaild and 
most phantastick gallant : the very Exchange 
for newes out of all countries; the only 
booke-sellers shop for conference of the best 
editions, that if a woman (to be a Lady) 
would cast away herselfe upon a knight, there 
aman should heare a catalogue of most of 





the richest London widowes ; and last that 
it was a schoole where they were all fellowes of 
one forme, and that a country gentleman was 
of as great comming as the proudest justice 
that sat there on the bench aboue him ; for 
hee that had the graine of the table with his 
bencher payd no more then he that placed 
himselfe beneath the salt. 

“The bolder hauing cleered the table, 
cardes and dice are served up to the boord ; 
they that are full of coyne draw; they that 
haue little stand by and give ayme ; the shuffle 
and cut on one side, the bones rattle on the 
other; long have they not plaide, but oathes 
fly up and downe the roome like haile-shot ; if 
the poore dumb dice be but a little out of 
the square, the pox and a thousand plagues 
breake their neckes out at window.” 

James F. ALLAN. 


Coucp-le-Chateau. 
By F. R. McCuintock, B.A., AUTHOR OF 
“HOLIDAYS IN SPAIN.” 
—=>—_——_. 


IISITORS to the old French town of 
iN) Compiégne rarely leave that plea- 
Af49 «sant and much-frequented summer 
resort without making the excursion 
to the splendid castle of Pierrefonds, situated 
on the farther side of the forest, at about 
eight miles or so distance. In this they 
doubtless do well, for the castle, restored by 
the late M. Viollet-le-Duc, is unquestionably 
a noble monument, and its position in the 
midst of charming surroundings is exceed- 
ingly striking. Besides, the drive there and 
back through the forest is an additional 
source of delight. 

But these same visitors in too many cases, 
neglect to perform the still more interesting 
pilgrimage to another and even a grander 
specimen of a medizval residential fortress, 
which is also easily reached from Compiégne. 
We mean the famous stronghold of Coucy-le- 
Chateau, “the beau-ideal, in extent, arrange- 
ment, and picturesqueness, of a feudal castle, 
and perhaps the finest in France,” as our 
guide-book is careful to inform us. 

The claims of Pierrefonds to attention on 
the part of all students of history and archzo- 
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logy are unquestionably of a very high order ; 
but we venture to think that those of Coucy- 
le-Chateau rank higher still. For, first, 
unlike Pierrefonds, it has zof been restored, 
but has only been vefaired, and protected 
from further decay by the French Govern- 
ment under the fostering superintendence of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. Secondly, it is at least a 
century older than Pierrefonds. Thirdly, 
although not so elaborately planned and con- 
structed as that fortress, it is even more solid, 
massive, and imposing. And lastly, it is 
intimately associated with the powerful family 
of the Sires de Coucy; one member of which 
assumed the title of Sire de Coucy “ By the 
grace of God ;” another disputed the ducal 
coronet of Austria with the successors of 
Frederick III.; while a third, who had 
adopted the proud motto, 

Roi ne suis, 

Ne prince, ne comte aussi, 

Je suis le Sire de Coucy, 
was led by daring ambition to aspire to the 
very throne of France itself. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that no one who has 
not seen Coucy-le-Chateau can form an ade- 
quate idea of the vast power which lay at the 
disposal of the great lords of feudal times. 

Perhaps the pleasantest way of reaching 
Coucy-le-Chateau from Compiégne is to take 
one of the morning trains to Chauny, having 
previously written or telegraphed for a vehicle 
to meet you at the station to convey you to 
your destination.* On the way to Chauny 
you will pass the ancient town of Noyon, 
whose fine twelfth-century church is well 
known, if not from actual inspection, at all 
events by description, to every lover of 
medizval architecture. 

Chauny has no attraction for the traveller, 
being nothing but a grimy, dirty, smoky, well- 
to-do, malodorous, manufacturing town, and 
the change experienced as you finally emerge 
out of its murky and unsavoury streets into 
the free and open country, is by no means 
unwelcome. Passing along a well-kept road 
you run through a rich, gently undulating 
district, with some scattered farmhouses at 
intervals here and there. A portion of forest, 
known as the “ Forét basse de Coucy,” or 

* If preferred, the whole journey can now be per- 


formed by rail, as a line runs between Chauny and 
Laon, having a station at Coucy-le-Chateau, 


“de Saint-Gobain,” is traversed; two or 
three villages are left behind, but, with the 
exception of Folembray, which is prettily 
situated, and can boast of some historical 
associations, they are unimportant. At length, 
on turning the corner of a hill, you see before 
you the immense mass of Coucy-le-Chateau, 
occupying a strong position on the brow of 
an opposite eminence, from which it appears 
to frown sternly down on the peaceful valley 
beneath. 

The name “Coucy” belongs to a neigh- 
bouring village of Coucy-la-Ville, as well as 
to the little town of Coucy-le-Chateau ad- 
joining the castle. This town, which has 
grown, so to speak, out of the rude habita- 
tions of the serfs and lesser vassals which 
formerly grouped themselves together under 
the shadow of the great fortress, forms a 
decidedly picturesque adjunct to it. Lofty 
walls of hewn stone, flanked with strong 
circular towers, extend round the town, and 
access to it is afforded by means of three 
gates. Two of these gates, not being from 
their position exposed to attack, are only pro- 
tected by a single tower ; but the third, the 
Porte de Laon, which is commanded by a 
neighbouring hill, is flanked with two enor- 
mous towers, and is protected by an outwork 
of stone, which is itself defended by ravines 
and fosses. 

Winding up through the little town, which, 
as above hinted, stands on the same height 
as the castle, we soon reach the outer bailey, 
or esplanade, of the fortress, in which formerly 
stood an important series of buildings, in- 
cluding, in all probability, stables and grana- 
ries, as well as an ancient chapel of the 
Romanesque period, the foundations of 
which are still plainly discernible. Of the 
other buildings a few remnants of columns 
and sculptured capitals are all that now re- 
mains. There is little, therefore, to detain us 
here, so we forthwith proceed to cross the 
deep but now waterless moat, at the spot 
where once stood the double swing-bridge, 
with its two formidable portcullises carefully 
defended by guard-rooms above, and to enter 
the castle itself, which here rises before us 
with truly majestic grandeur. 

The origin of this gigantic stronghold is 
lost in the darkness of antiquity ; but it would 
appear that a fortress, whose erection is 
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ascribed to an Archbishop of Rheims, existed 
on this same spot as early as the beginning of 
the tenth century. Of the buildings of this 
epoch no vestige remains, except, perhaps, 
the scanty ruins of the little Romanesque 
chapel in the outer bailey, to which we have 
alluded above. The most ancient parts of 
the buildings we now see are not considered 
to date further back than the early part of 
the thirteenth century. 

It was Enguerrard III., Lord of Coucy, 
the most powerful vassal of the Crown of 
France, who built not only the castle, but 
also surrounded the adjoining town with a 
protecting wall. By marriage, by inheritance, 
by fair means and foul, this great baron ac- 
quired vast possessions, immense wealth, and 
corresponding power and influence. So much 
so that his ambition led him to attempt 
dangerous enterprises against the royal power 
during the minority of LouisIX. The crown 
seemed, indeed, at one time to be almost 
within his grasp, but his ambitious projects 
were foiled by the tact and sagacity of the 
Queen, Blanche of Castile, who succeeded in 
undermining the influence of this all too- 
powerful vassal, and in withdrawing from his 
side the Count of Champagne, who was one 
of his most important allies. - It is to this 
stirring epoch that we must attribute the 
greater part of the present buildings, which, 
according to the high authority of M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, must have been erected with extra- 
ordinary rapidity between the years 1225 and 
1230. 

It is no part of our intention to undertake 
a minute description of this mighty ruin. 
Were we to attempt to do so, we should, we 
feel sure, run the risk of becoming iuvolved 
in a bewilderment of technicalities which 
would have little or no meaning for the un- 
initiated. Moreover, it is our earnest desire 
not to be tedious. All we-shall therefore 
attempt to do will be to convey some rough 
general idea of the great castle and its appur- 
tenances in their present fallen condition. 

Imagine, then, a large irregular square, 
furnished at each corner with four strong 
towers connected by walls, or “curtains,” as 
they are called. Round the courtyard thus 
formed, on the inner side of the walls, were 
arranged buildings serving various purposes, 
such as dwelling apartments, halls of justice 
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and assembly, as well as offices for servants 
and retainers, granaries, storehouses, and 
kitchens, We also see the remains of another 
chapel of later date and more elaborate 
design than the earlier Romanesque chapel 
in the outer bailey. 

But of all the defences of the castle the 
great circular donjon, or keep, is without 
question the strongest and most remarkable. 
This huge mass of masonry, 187 feet high, 
325 feet in circumference, and with walls 34 
feet in thickness, rises between the eastern 
and western towers, and is defended by a 
fosse and a circular breast-wall, or chemise. 
It was formerly entered by a narrow swing- 
bridge, which, turning on a pivot, closed the 
entrance-door to the donjon as it rose. Over 
the door may still be observed the mutilated 
fragment of a bas-relief representing a knight 
in combat with a lion, which was doubtless 
placed there to commemorate the notable 
victory gained by Enguerrard II. over a savage 
beast of that species, from whose ravages he 
thus succeeded in delivering the surrounding 
country. The people of the neighbourhood, 
who were in this manner delivered from so 
terrible a monster, could hardly restrain their 
joy within due bounds. The peasantry, over- 
flowing with gratitude, assembled in crowds 
to thank their lord and benefactor, and his 
vassals likewise seized the opportunity formally 
to renew the oath of faith and homage which 
they had already pledged to him. Autre 
temps, autres meurs | 

The donjon was originally divided into 
three vast vaulted apartments. In the centre 
of the vault of each of these apartments a 
large circular orifice was pierced, through 
which men and ammunition could be rapidly 
raised and lowered from one story to another 
by means of a windlass. When general orders 
were about to be issued in expectation of an 
attack, it was the custom to collect the entire 
garrison of the fortress in the uppermost hall 
of the donjon. Twelve or fifteen hundred 
men could easily be assembled here to await 
the call toarms. A balcony of wood, traces 
of which are still apparent, formerly ran round 
the inside of the hall, and upon it a large 
portion of the garrison took their places. The 
rest ranged themselves on the floor of the 
hall round the chatelain, who addressed them 
from the centre. The scene which this 
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apartment must have presented on these ex- 
citing occasions could hardly be surpassed 
for grandeur and impressiveness. 

Up to the time of Enguerrard III. the 
ordinary dwelling of a feudal lord was in the 
donjon or keep of his castle. But towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
rudeness of feudal manners began to give 
place to greater elegance and refinement, the 
keep came to be looked upon as a gloomy 
and uncomfortable abode, and pleasanter and 
more commodious apartments began to be 
constructed for the lord and his family along 
the inner walls of the courtyard. 

It was at about this time (1400) that Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, who had acquired the 
domain from the last of the descendants of 
the Coucys, rebuilt the great hall and the 
dwelling apartments, adding at the same 
time upper stories to the entrance-gate, and 
effecting other alterations in the defences of 
the castle in accordance with the methods of 
fortification then coming into vogue. 

The great hall, or hall of justice above 
referred to, stood on the western side of the 
castle. It was also called the hall of the 
Neuf Preux, or Nine Worthies, because statues 
of those famous personages used formerly to 
stand here in niches. The hall was warmed 
by means of two large fireplaces, and it was 
lighted by a richly-painted window at the 
southern end. 

Close by, on the northern side, was the 
hall of the Meuf Preuses, or Nine Valiant 
Ladies of antiquity, whose sculptured effigies 
once adorned the mantelpiece. An adjoin- 
ing chamber, decorated with sculptures, and 
furnished with a chimneypiece, was con- 
structed in the thickness of the wall, and 
served as a kind of boudoir for the great lady 
of the castle. From the window of the 
room, or “bower,” thus contrived, a delightful 
view over the country, in the direction of 
Noyon, could be obtained. Without doubt 
this was the pleasantest spot in the whole 
castle. 

All the last-mentioned buildings were, as 
we have said, erected, or at all events recon- 
structed, towards the end of the fourteenth 
or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
But still by far the greater portion of the 
castle dates from the time of the celebrated 
Enguerrard III. 


The successors of this great baron soon 
allowed the power wielded by their ancestor 
to slip out of their hands. His son, Raoul ILI, 
perished in Egypt at the battle of Mansourah. 
Enguerrard V. lived and died in Scotland at 
the Court of the King of that country, who 
was his wife’s uncle. Enguerrard VI. dis- 
tinguished himself under Philip of Valois in 
the wars with England, and fell covered with 
wounds at the fatal battle of Crécy, along 
with the King of Bohemia, and the flower 
of French chivalry. The last of the legitimate 
line of the De Coucys was Enguerrard VIL, 
son of the last-named baron, whose heroic 
deeds in the ill-starred crusade of Nicopolis 
have been celebrated in the graphic pages of 
Froissart. Although spared by the Turks 
after the battle, the unhappy Enguerrard died 
of sorrow and chagrin in the prison at Boursa 
in 1396. This baron was one of those who 
were sent to England as hostages for the 
liberty of the French King, John II., and his 
graces and accomplishments produced so 
favourable an impression at the English Court 
that King Edward III. bestowed upon him 
his second daughter Isabella in marriage, 
with the barony of Bedford as a dowry, to 
which were afterwards added large possessions 
in the county of Lancaster. 

In 1400 Enguerrard’s daughter Marie, 
widow of the Count de Bar, having no chil- 
dren, sold the Lordship of Coucy to the 
Duke of Orleans, who forthwith proceeded to 
carry out those reconstructions, alterations, 
and improvements of which mention has been 
made above. 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the 
castle was taken and dismantled by the order 
of Mazarin, who caused the Sieur Metezeau 
to wreak such destruction upon it as he was 
able. Forty years later, in 1692, an earth- 
quake shook the great tower and rent its 
walls from top to bottom, as may still be seen. 
But in spite of the misdirected efforts of the 
Sieur Metezeau, the destructive effects of 
time, and the earthquake’s shock ; notwith- 
standing the fact, too, that since then the 
ruined buildings have from time to time 
served as a convenient quarry for the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring town, enough 
still remains to testify to the power and great- 
ness of the former lords of Coucy, and to 
render a visit to the ruins of the ancient 
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stronghold one of the most profitable expedi- 
tions it is possible for a devoted student of 
past times to make. ; 

The glory of the famous castle has long 
since departed, and it is only in imagination 
that we can people it with gay knights and 
squires, and finely-attired ladies, with hosts 
of retainers, vassals, and men-at-arms. It is 
left to us to recall as best we may the clang 
of armour, and the sounds of merriment and 
minstrelsy which were once heard in its now 
deserted courts and halls, and to picture to 
ourselves the bustle and stir which took place 
on the morning of a hunting or hawking 
expedition, or on the day appointed for some 
martial exercise, such as a joust or a tourna- 
ment ; or still more, when the lord and his 
mail-clad followers devoutly received the 
cross before starting for Palestine to deliver 
Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the infidel and the bondage of the 
Sultan. 


Alas ! the merry guests no more 
Crowd through the hospitable door ; 
No eyes with mirth and passion shine 
No cheeks grow redder with the wine ; 
No song, no laugh, no jovial din 

Of drinking wassail to the pin ; 

But all is silent, sad, and drear. 
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Bess of Hardwick. 
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SHE history of George, sixth Earl ot 
ou} Shrewsbury, and Elizabeth of 
Hardwick, his wife, is so intimately 
connected with the fate and cruel 
fortune of Mary Queen of Scots that it is im- 
possible to give any record of the one without 
detailing some part of the life of the other. 
All readers of the history of the sixteenth 
century know that the Scottish Queen landed 
in England on the 16th of May, 1568, and 
that she arrived at Bolton Castle in York- 
shire on the 15th July following, having slept 
the two previous nights at Lowther and 
Wharton, en route.* But the Queen of Eng- 
land discovered that Mary was in a neigh- 

* Queen Mary landed on the west coast of Cumber- 
land, and after staying at Workington Hall, was 
escorted by Mr. Lowther to Carlisle Castle, from 
thence journeying later on to Bolton. 








bourhood where she had many friends, and 
fearing lest through their agency she might 
effect her escape, determined, on the advice 
of her ministers, in October, 1568, to commit 
her to the charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The Earl was the possessor of Sheffield 
Castle, Tutbury, and other strongholds in 
various parts of the kingdom, and was one of 
Elizabeth’s most loyal and trusty subjects. 
In November the Earl writes to his wife: 
“Ere it were long he should well perceive 
she did so trust him as she did few ;” and on 
the 13th December he writes again: “ Now 
it is certain the Scots’ Queen comes to Tut- 
bury, to my charge.” An Order of Council, 
signed for the Queen of Scots’ removal from 
Bolton, and dated zoth of January, 1560, 
took effect on the subsequent 3rd of February, 
on which day Mary arrived at Tutbury, where 
she became for the first time a prisoner of 
State, and as such was delivered into the 
charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

In the following year Queen Mary was 
removed to Wingfield Manor, a fine building 
situated on an elevated ridge. This large 
residence, possessing two courts, was 
built by Ralph, Lord Cromwell, in the 
reign of Henry VI, and is situated 
in Derbyshire. It was about this period 
that the vigilance of the English Govern- 
ment was excited by the plans of the Duke 
of Norfolk for marriage with the Scottish 
Queen, and by the prospect of many re- 
bellious projects covertly carried on by that 
lady’s adherents. The Queen Elizabeth 
writes to the Earl of Derby, directing him to 
raise the whole force of the counties of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, and with those of Not- 
tingham and Derby, under the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, to join with Admiral Clynton, 
and to proceed against the Earls of West- 
moreland and Northumberland, who were 
commencing an open act of rebellion.* This 
letter, dated 24th November, 1569, is fol- 
lowed by a recommendation of a young lord 
to the especial protection of Lord Shrews- 
bury, who, receiving it on the 22nd of March, 
1570, transmits to his Sovereign, in the fol- 
lowing May, a certified remain of the armies 
and weapons, also of the sums expended in 
the County of Derby.+ 

* Calendar of State Papers. 
+ Ibid. 
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The Queen of England, worried, no doubt, 
by the very unsettled condition of the realm, 
becomes ill, and thus writes to her trusted 
Shrewsbury: “ My faithful Shrewsbury, Let 
not grief touch your heart for fear of my 
disease, for I assure you, if my credit were 
not greater than my show, there is no be- 
holder would believe that I had been touched 
with such a malady.”* Mary was moved 
about from place to place. First at Tutbury, 
then at Coventry, and, upon occasions, at 
Buxton and Chatsworth. The Earl was 
taken ill, and Walter Devereux, Viscount 
Hereford, thereupon despatched to guard 
Mary whilst the Queen’s favourite was away. 
The office of Earl Marshal of England having 
become vacant by the attainder of the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl was selected and ap- 
pointed on the 2nd of January, 1573, as his 
successor.f A dispensation had previously 
been given him for absence from the feast of 
St. George at Windsor. Later on, the Earl 
writes to Sir Thomas Smith as follows: 
“Thanks for your friendly letter. I have 
been troubled with pain, but will not term it 
the gout. Iam well now, and within three 
or four days shall be at Sheffield Castle with 
my charge.” Sir Ralph Sadler came to the 
latter fortress when the. Earl of Shrewsbury 
was in London engaged in the trial of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Sadler writes that “ my 
Lady Shrewsbury is seldom from her.” She 
went into her room to tell her of Norfolk’s 
sentence of death, and found her weeping, 
having previously heard of this event. Wal- 
syngham writes to Lord Burghley, and tells 
him “the French Ambassador has had an 
interview with the Queen, and has obtained 
permission for his nephew to visit the Queen 
of Scots, and to deal with the Earl of Shrews- 
bury touching the Queen’s diet.”{ Mr. W. 


Parry writes also to Lord Burghley at a time - 


long subsequent: “ This morning the Scotch 
Ambassador, with very great joy told me 
that the French Ambassador in England had 
sent him of late the greatest hope of Her 


* The suspected malady was the small-pox. 

+ Calendar of State Papers. 

+ This occurred on the 12th September, 1575. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury had in previous years been 
more than necessarily wary in admitting anyone to 
Mary’s presence. In the November of 1573 he re- 
ported to the Council ‘‘ that one Archelete was no 
fit man.” 


Majesty’s favour towards the Queen, his 
mistress, that ever she received since her 
coming into England, that she went to 
Buxton,* and that your Lordship, of whom 
he often makes very honourable mention, 
has commandment to write to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury for her reasonable liberty and 
honourable usage. He told me that some 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassadors had done him 
wrong, and that for his purgation of all un- 
honest dealing against her person or state, 
he could be content to put himself into her 
hands and mercy. He touches upon Secre- 
tary Walsingham’s passionate disposition, and 
spoke of some letters of his that had been 
intercepted.” t 

In 1583 Mary was removed to Worksop. 
In 1584 she was at Sheffield and Wingfield, 
and finally parted from the Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury on the 2nd of September, 
1584, after being under their guardianship 
for the space of fifteen years. She saw the 
Earl once again at Fotheringay.{ 

So much has been necessary to relate 
before proceeding to enter upon the life, 
character, and conduct of Elizabeth, Countess 
of Shrewsbury, better known as Bess of 
Hardwick She was one of the daughters of 
John Hardwick, of Hardwick, in the county 
of Derbyshire, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Leake of Hasland, in the same 
county.§ Her grandmother was a Pinch- 
beck, of Pinchbeck, and her greatgrand- 
mother a Blackwall, of Blackwall. The 
Hardwicks, Leakes, Leeches, and Barleys 
were all neighbours and county families of 
about the same standing in Derbyshire. It 
may be taken for granted that John Hard- 
wick was a gentleman of small estate, as he 
was able to give to each of his daughters 
only forty marks for their wedding portion.|| 
He died in the nineteenth year of Henry 
VIII.’s reign. His son James was his heir, 
and he bequeathed his landed estate to his 

*-The Queen of Scots was not permitted to go to 
Buxton till all the summer visitors had departed. 

+ Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, 
Addenda, 1580. 

$ Castelnau de Mauvissiere declared that the Earl 
of Shrewsbury had made 200,000 crowns by the profits 
of his office as Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 

§ Derbyshire Visitations. 

|| The armorial bearings of this gentleman were 
Argent a saltier engrailed and on a chief blue three 
roses of the field. 
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sister Elizabeth. His daughter Bess was 
married four times—first, to Robert Barley, 
of Barley, in the county of Derbyshire, but by 
him had no children; secondly, to Sir William 
Cavendish, of Chatsworth, Privy Councillor 
and Treasurer of the Chamber to Henry VIII., 
by whom she had three sons and three 
daughters. He appears to have treated her 
with confidence and regard. In a letter 
addressed to her in the following quaint 
fashion, he writes : 


To BEssE CAVENDYSH, 
MY WYFF. 

Good Bess haveing forgotten to wryght 
in my letters that you shuld pay Otewell 
Alayne eight pounds for certayne otys that we 
have bought of him ov‘ and above x‘ that I 
have paid to hym in hand, I hertely pray you 
for that he is desyrus to recyve the rest at 
London, to pay hym uppon the sight hereof. 
You knowe my store and therefore I have 
appoynted hym to have it at yot hands. 
And thus faer you well. From Chattesworth 


the xiiit® of Aprell. 
Le 


From this and other existing documents, 
this gentleman and his wife, though she was 
many years the youngest, seem to have jogged 


on in cordiality together. However that 
may be, she did not long remain a widow, 
for she entered for the third time into the 
marriage state with Sir William St. Loo, 
Captain of the Guard to Queen Elizabeth. 
By this husband she had no issue, but the 
marriage brought her into the notice of the 
Queen, who made her one of her bedchamber 
women. Although St. Loo had children by 
a former wife, Bess of Hardwick contrived 
so to play her cards that he disinherited 
them in her favour. Left a widow for the 
third time she again, and speedily, re-entered 
the regions of matrimony, this her fourth 
husband being George Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury. His noble birth and acknowledged 
position, as a courtier and prime favourite of 
the Queen, were powerful inducements to 
attract one of the most proud and most am- 
bitious women of the age in which she lived. 
Having acquired no inconsiderable wealth 
from her brother, from the Barleys, St. Loos, 
and the acquisitions of Sir William Cavendish, 


all she wanted for further aggrandizement was 
the honour of sharing one of the most un- 
sullied titles in the kingdom, and the happi- 
ness of assisting its bearer in the improvement 
of large landed propertics, and the erection 
of magnificent castles, superior to any other 
in her own particular county. After these 
ill-omened nuptials, she carried on a regular 
trade in the sale of the mineral produce of 
the great Derbyshire estates. In fact, her 
practical understanding and covetous disposi- 
tion were for ever employed in making all 
she could out of everything and everybody. 
Ample evidence exists to show how she 
exerted her tyranny over the earl, and how 
she accepted her share in watching over the 
proceedings of her miserable captive the 
Queen of Scots. She was indeed for ever 
intriguing and manceuvring to the terror of 
her last husband. Upon one occasion she 
managed to offend her Majesty Elizabeth, 
who was so incensed at her presumption that 
she ordered her and the Countess of Lennox 
to be committed to the Tower. Her offence 
was rank to the Queen, whose arbitrary nature 
could never brook the perpetration of any- 
thing like a family arrangemenf, amongst the 
ladies of her court, done without her know- 
ledge. The Countess of Lennox had a son, 
Charles, who became Earl of Lennox, and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, a daughter, 
Elizabeth. Between these two a private 
marriage was celebrated in 1574 by the joint 
agency of the lady mothers. In 1575 Lady 
Shrewsbury was released from prison, and in 
this year her husband, writing to know if his 
wife might associate with Queen Mary, hears 
from Lord Leicester, on the 1st of May, as 
follows : 

“ And touching one part of your letter sent 
lately to me that the access of my lady, your 
wife, to the Queen there, I find the Queen’s 
Majesty well pleased that she may repair at 
all times, and not forbear the company of 
that Queen, having not only very good 
opinion of my lady’s wisdom and discretion, 
but thinks how convenient it is for that 
Queen to be accompanied and pass the time 
rather with my lady than meaner persons.” 

Thus ended the Queen’s displeasure. Of 
her three sons the eldest, Henry of Tutbury, 
died without issue ; William, the second, was 
created Earl of Devonshire in 1618; and 
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Charles became father of William Duke of 
Newcastle. Her eldest daughter became 
wife of Sir Henry Pierrepoint, the second 
Lady Lennox as stated above; and the third 
married Gilbert Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
same Earl of Leicester, writing to William 
Davison, Ambassador to the Low Countries, 
on April 11th, 1578, says: 

“The bearer, Henry Cavendish’s son, and 
heir to the Countess of Shrewsbury, and my 
very dear friend, desires to serve in the wars 
in the Low Countries, offers 500 Englishmen 
and more, is young and untrained, but ready 
to serve.” On the following day Henry 
Killigrew informs William Davison that 
“Mr. Cavendish, Lady Shrewsbury’s son, 
goes over with 500 tall men.”* 

As an instance of her incessant schemes 
for the worldly advance of her family, the 
following letter, written evidently at her dicta- 
tion, affords a proof, and also exhibits a 
curious example of match-making in the busy 
times of the sixteenth century : 


‘GEORGE EARL OF SHREWSBURY TO LORD 
BURGHLEY. 


“T have just heard of Lord Wharton’s 
death, and that the Earl of Sussex has the 
wardship of his son. His house and lands 
are near me, and my wife has a daughter of 
his years, whom I mind to prefer in marriage. 
If his Lordship will part with the young 
gentleman, I will give as much as another 
for his marriage. Pray be a means between 
us to obtain this request, which my wife and 
I earnestly desire.” ¢ 

Lady Shrewsbury was at Hardwick in 
1580, and wrote to her husband: “ Let me 
hear how you, your charge and love doth, 
and commend me I pray you.” The charge 
must have become irksome enough to the 
receiver of this epistle. Mary was at that 
time at Sheffield. Five years later the Earl 
of Leicester receives a sad complaint from 
his unhappy friend, because Queen Elizabeth 
made him a pensioner of his wife. 

He writes pitifully “‘to my perpetual in- 
famy and dishonour, to be ruled and over- 
anne by my wife so bad and wicked a 
woman, yet Her Ma’tie shall see that I obey 
her comandemente though no curse or 


* Calendar of State Papers. 
+ Lbid. 


plague in the earthe cold be more grievous 
to me.” 

Whether these words were communicated 
to her Majesty or not, they availed nothing, 
the hen-pecked husband had to submit to 
being allowed to have an income of £500 
per annum out of his own estate, leaving the 
disposal and management of the remainder 
in the hands of the Countess. The Bishop 
of Lichfield tried to reconcile husband and 
wife. He certainly rather inclined to the 
lady’s view of affairs, but admitted to a friend 
that some say she is “a sharpe and bitter 
shrewe.” Lodge, in his Jé/ustrations of 
British History, sums up my lady as “a 
woman of masculine understanding and con- 
duct, proud, furious, selfish, and feeling.”* 
The earl was released from the bondage, 
under which he existed for so long a period 
as gaoler of Queen Mary, on the 18th of 
November, 1590. It is not easy to imagine 
the mental torture under which the Queen of 
Scots must have writhed, when under the 
control and espionage of such a vixen as this 
haughty Derbyshire dame. 

There are several portraits of Bess at 
Hardwick Hall. One, also, in the National 
Portrait Gallery, said to be a copy of a 
picture in the gallery at Hardwick. She is 
represented standing beside a table. The 
figure is a half-length. She is dressed in 
black, with black hood and veil. Round 
the neck, and reaching below the waist, are 
rows Of pearls.— Her dark eyes have a crafty 
expression, and her features, though aged, 
seem to possess a certain severity and firm- 
ness in their regard, not inconsistent with 
her acknowledged character. 

Sheffield Castle, like others of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s domains, is to be seen no more. 
At the close of the Civil Wars it was allowed 
“to fall into decay.” No trace now exists of 
it. Sheffield Manor is the property of the 
Dukes of Norfolk; Worksop Manor was 
burnt down in 1761; Wingfield Manor is 
reduced to a ruin; Tutbury has gone the 
same way ; and Chatsworth has been entirely 
rebuilt and called the “ Palace of the Peak.” 

* Does Lodge mean jealous ? 

+ Bess was fond of jewellery, and to win her favour, 
Queen Mary made her presents of jewels. Are the 
pearls in this picture those seen by Bochetel la For- 
rest, the French Ambassador at the English Court, 
which he said were like Muscadel grapes ? 
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Two memorials remain of Bess of Hard- 
wick ; both of a different type, but both fine 
in their way. The one is Hardwick Hall; 
the other the monument to the countess in 
the Church of All Saints, Derby. 

Hardwick Hall is an admirable example 
as the residence of an English nobleman at 
the close of the sixteenth century. It was 
built between the years 1590 and 1599, and 
occupied the attention and energies of its 
owner until its completion. The times had 
then passed away when the builder found it 
necessary to compose a mansion in such a 
manner as to combine comfort with security. 
Here, therefore, the crenallating process, as it 
was called in an earlier age, was not required. 
This house stands on an eminence. It has 
a bold front, with six towers; and is very 
remarkable for its large, long windows. In 
the picture gallery, these attain the height of 
twenty feet. 

Hardwick Hall 

More glass than wall, 
is one of the popular sayings of the county, 
and reminds all visitors of “ Lord Bacon’s ” 
remark, “that you shall have sometimes faire 
houses so full of glass, that one cannot tell 
where to become to be out of the sun.” The 
Hall is approached by a quadrangular court, 
and the entrance is obtained through a 
colonnade. On either side of the path are 
flower-borders in the shape of E for one, and 
S for the other. There are the same initials 
in open stone-work on the parapet going 
round the roof with a coronet.* On one of 
the pillars of the porch is this quotation, 
inscribed in fine letters : 

Hic locus est quem si verbis audatia detur 
Haud timeam magni dixisse palatia cceli.t 
Over the chimney-piece in the dining-room 
is a coronet, the date 1597, the initials E. S., 
and the words, “The conclusion of alle 
thinges is to fear God and keepe his com- 
mandementes.” The gallery contains about 
two hundred portraits, mostly of historical 
personages—Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Lady Jane Grey, Lady Arabella 
Stuart, Bess of Hardwick, and many others. 
* A somewhat similar kind of ornamentation exists 
at Castle Ashly, the Marquis of Northampton’s seat 
in Northamptonshire, only there it takes the form of 


quotations from Scripture. 
* Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Lib. i., 175. 








There is a great amount of tapestry in various 
parts of the house, some rare alabaster 
carvings and furniture, perfectly unique and 
of the greatest decorative interest. In the 
hall opposite the entrance is a marble statue 
by Westmacott of Mary Queen of Scots. 
There is a room called after this queen; 
over it are the arms of Scotland, the date 
1599, M. R., and the lines, “ Marie Stewart 
par le grace de Dieu, Royne de Scosse, 
Douariére de France.” The bed and hang- 
ings in this chamber are said to have been 
entirely worked by Mary. That this is pos- 
sible and probable may be conceded, as it is 
known that she was a great worker with her 
needle. Mr. White, writing to Sir William 
Cecil in 1568, says, on seeing her in her 
apartments at Tutbury, “ All day she wrought 
with her nydill, and the diversity of the 
colours made the work seem less tedious, 
and contynued so long at it till very payne 
made her give it over.” As Hardwick Hall 
was not begun to be erected till three years 
after the Queen’s execution, it is out of the 
question that she could have inhabited any 
room in it. The bed-hangings and other 
furniture may have been brought from Tut- 
bury, Sheffield, or Chatsworth. The lively 
letter-writer, Horace Walpole, fell into the 
error of regarding Hardwick as one of Mary’s 
places of captivity. There are none of her 
letters—not one of those even in the collec- 
tion of Prince Labanoff, which are dated 
from Hardwick. In itself the Hall is in- 
teresting, as it remains nearly in the same 
state in which it was when Bess lived in it. 
The ruins of a much older edifice stand very 
near the more modern habitation. They 
were allowed to stay, because, said their 
owner, ‘“‘as her cradle beside her bed of 
state.” She was born and bred in the older 
mansion. She survived her fourth and last 
husband seventeen years.* 

Her monument in the church at Derby is 
a majestic pile, and is in excellent preserva- 
tion. Her effigy is placed whole length on 
a tomb; the coronet and dress are coloured, 
and gilding is employed; the features are 
cold and stern. Over against the wall is a 
canopy with two Corinthian columns. Above 

* It was at Hardwick that Lady Arabella Stuart 
was educated under the management of her severe 
grandmother, Countess Bess. 
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all there is a ball on a column with a stag on 
each side, with a vast number of armorial 
bearings. The arms differ in some respects 
from those to be viewed at Hardwick, and 
have been a puzzle to some students in 
heraldry. The inscription on the inner wall 
is in Latin, and runs thus: 


Pp. M. 
ELIZABETHA. 


Johannis Hardwick de Hardwick in agro 
Derb. Armigeri filiz fratrique Johanni 
tandem cohzredi Primo Roberto Barley de 
Barley in dicto Com. Derb. Armig. nupte 
postea Will Cavendish de Chatsworth equ. 
aur (thesaurario camare regibus Henrico VIIJ 
Edwardo VI ac Mariz Reginz quibus etiam 
fuit a secretoribus consiliis) Deinde Will. 
S‘ Low militi regii satellitii capitaneo. Ac 
ultimo prenobili Georgio comiti Salopiz 
desponsate, Per quem Will Cavendish 
prolem solumodo habuit filios tres Scilt Hen- 
ricum Cavendish de Tutbury in agro Staff. 
armig. (qui Graciam dicti Georgii Comitis 
Salopiz filiam in uxorem duxit sine prole 
legitima defunctum) Will in Baronem Caven- 
dish de Hardwick necnon in Comite Devonize 
per serenissimi nuper Rege Jacobum erectum 
et Carolum Cavendish de Welbeck equ. aur 
patrem honoratissimi Will Cavendish de 
Balneo militis Bar Ogle jure materu et in 
Vice Com Mansfield comitem Marchione 
ac Ducem de Novo Castro Super Tinam et 
comite de Ogle merito creati totidem filias 
scilt Francescam Henrico Pierpont equ. aurato 
Elizabetham Carolo Stuarto Lenoxiz comiti 
Et Mariam Gilberto comiti Salopiz enuptas 
heec inclitissima Elizabetha Salopiz comitissa. 
Edium de Chatsworth, Hardwick et Oldcotes 
magnificentia clarissimarum fabricatrix Vitam 
hanc transitoriam XIII die mensis Februarii 
Anno ab incarnatione D® M.D.CVII ac 
circa annum etatis sue LXXXVIJ finiat. 
Et gloriosam expectans resurrectionem subtus 
jacet tumulata. 


A mania for building was one of the 
passions of the Countess. Bolsover Castle 
was one of the edifices begun at her charge.* 
It was completed by her younger son, Sir 
Charles Cavendish, and her yrandson the 


* An older castle had fallen to ruin in the sixteenth 
century. 


Earl of Newcastle. Here on the 3oth of 
July, 1634, Ben Jonson produced a masque 
called “Love’s Welcome,” the King and 
Queen’s entertainment at Bolsover. The 
Countess’s last enterprise in the erection of 
palatial edifices was the commencement of a 
mansion at Owlcotes, near Hardwick; but 
this she was not destined to finish. She 
died in 1607, aged 87, and the final record 
of her is to be found dated in that -year. It 
is a strange extract from the chronicles of 
the period. “The old Countess of Shrews- 
bury died about Candlemas this year, whose 
funeral was about Holy Thursday. A great 
frost this year. A hot fortnight about James’s 
tide. The witches of Bakewell hanged.”* 
Few pages of English History contain ac- 
counts of a more remarkable woman than 
this Bess of Hardwick, by which name she is 
recognised rather than by that of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury. It is impossible to consider 
her in any other light than as a lady more 
feared than loved. A perusal of all her cor- 
respondence, and of the history of her times, 
points to the one conclusion. It is a melan- 
choly commentary on all her greatness to 
read, that though abounding in riches, “ she 
died without a friend.” 
WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


cs 


Old Jronworks in bampshire. 
—_— 
~<: HE earliest mention we have of iron- 


4G Sam =oworks in Hampshire is in Domes- 
day Book, in which we find under 
Stratfield an entry which states 
that there was a “ ferraria ” at this place which 
paid 2s. 3d. I think there can be no doubt 
that the word “ferraria” in this instance 
denoted a place where iron was extracted 
from its natural condition, rather than a forge 
where the metal in the crude form was 
fashioned into tools and implements, etc. 
There must have been in Hampshire at that 
time many forges where smiths carried on 
their trade, but the only mention we have of 
iron manufacture of any kind in Domesday is 
this entry of a “ ferraria” which was taxed at 
Stratfield, now Strathfieldsaye. 


* Simpson’s ational Records, Derby 
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Masses of ironstone of various sizes are met 
with in Hampshire at the present time in the 
Tertiary formations, but not of course in 
sufficient quantities to supply modern de- 
mands. In the form of septaria, or nodular 
clay masses, it is found to a considerable 
extent in the London Clay and lower Bagshot 
formations of the lower Tertiaries in various 
parts of the county. 

It is also found in the higher Tertiary 
formations, viz., the Bracklesham, Barton, 
Headon and Osborne beds, as a rich iron- 
stone, containing in some instances as much 
as 50 per cent. ofiron. 

The materials which form the walls of 
Silchester, as they remain at the present time, 
afford confirmatory evidence of the Domesday 
ferraria at Strathfieldsaye. Silchester is about 
three miles from this place, and its walls 
contain in places a considerable quantity of 
ironstone between and among the layers of 
flint nodular masses of which they are chiefly 
built. The occurrence of such a vast mass 
of large flint nodules as remain in the 
Silchester walls, points to a systematic collec- 
tion of these flints, resulting from the denuda- 
tion of the upper chalk in the neighbourhood. 
In the same way the ironstone may have been 
obtained from the denudation of the Tertiary 
beds in the same neighbourhood, as it has 
undoubtedly been obtained through the 
action of natural forces on the Tertiary beds 
in the south of the county. 

That iron as well as bacon was one of the 
natural products of Hampshire in the twelfth 
century appears from the order to the Sheriff 
made by Richard I. to supply 800 hogs 
and 10,000 horse-shoes, for the use of the 
army then assembled in part at Southampton 
for the third Crusade. 

On the east of the county, ironworks were 
carried on in Hammer-bottom, near Hasle- 
mere and Bramshot, on the Sussex border, 
from the Middle Ages'down almost to within 
the present century. The ironstone in this 
district was obtained from much the same 
geological formations as in the weald of 
Sussex, of which it forms the western limit. 
Heaps of iron slag still exist in the woods 
adjoining Hammer-bottom. 

The most important Hampshire ironworks 
of recent centuries were those at Sowley, 
near Lymington. Two considerable iron 








mills existed here a century ago, and the iron- 
stone which was smelted there was collected 
along the shores of the Solent. Large masses 
of ironstone may occasionally be seen on the 
beaches north and south of the Solent at the 
present day, but what remains now, or is 
produced by the gradual wearing away of 
these coasts at the present time, must be very 
small in comparison with the accumulations 
of many centuries which formerly existed on 
these fore-shores, The Solent has gradu- 
ally cut through the Tertiary beds which 
occur on both sides of it, and were formerly 
more or less continuous, certainly in its 
western part. Vancouver in his Survey of 
Hampshire, published in 1810, tells us that 
*‘on the southern coast of Hants, particularly 
on the coast of Beaulieu Manor, ironstone 
was formerly gathered in some quantity. It 
was generally rolled up by the surf, and it is 
said that to gather this in, people left the 
harvest-fields. It was conveyed to the iron- 
works at Sowley.” 

A proverb in the south-west of the county, 
but one which has almost died out, is that 
“there will be rain when Sowley hammer is 
heard.” Sowley hammer has not been heard 
for nearly a century, but examples of the iron 
sme!ted and manufactured there may still be 
seen in the palace at Beaulieu. 

Several old place-names in the New Forest, 
such as Irons Hill near Lyndhurst, and Iron- 
mill Hill near Fawley, a well-known name in 
the seventeenth century, are probably derived 
from the former iron furnaces at these places. 
The charcoal-burners in the forest must in 
former centuries have found a ready sale for 
their commodity. Some charcoal-burners 
still carry on their ancient occupation in 
the forest. At Sloden, also in the New 
Forest, iron slag has been found; and it 
has been thought that this is probably of 
Roman date, as it occurs not far from the 
sites of Roman potteries. 

Examples of the native ironstone of Hamp- 
shire may be seen in the water-gate of 
Porchester Castle, where courses of it were 
used in the original structure; in the north 
wall of Ellingham Church, and the east wall 
of Brockenhurst Church. The old church of 
Hordle, now removed, is said to have been 
built of it, as may well have been the case, 
from the very considerable quantity of it 
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which, even in moderntimes, has been washed 
up to the beach in Christchurch Bay. The 
square keep of Christchurch Castle, and some 
of the remaining walls of the Priory buildings 
at the same place, show that the native iron- 
stone was largely used for building purposes 
in Norman time. The removal to South 
Wales of the ironstone on the beach at 
Hengistbury Head has gone on to within 
about the last thirty years ; but as this removal 
was found to accelerate the waste of the 
cliff by destroying the natural breakwater on 
the beach, this ironstone is no longer allowed 
to be shipped. 

In his curious book entitled Zxgland’s 
Improvements by Land and Sea by Andrew 
Yarranton, Gent, published in 1687 a very 
interesting account is given of the ironstone 
accumulations at Christchurch, and of the 
use to which the author recommended they 
should be put. He says: “I found in the 
sea, great quantities of Ironstones lye in a 
ridge. The stones near the shore lay so 
great and thick that they were the occasion 
of the lodging up of the sands near them.” 
He also reports, ‘‘ that the King may have all 
his Iron made, and Guns cast at very cheap 
rates. There is Ironstone in the Sea by the 
Harbour mouth, and the King hath such vast 
quantities of Woods decayed in the New 
Forest, of which at this time Charcoal is 
made and shipped to Cornwall and other 
parts. If two Furnaces be built about Ring- 
wood to cast Guns, and two Forges to make 
Iron, and the Ironstone be brought from the 
Harbour mouth out of the Sea up the river 
to the Furnaces, and the Charcole out of New 
Forest to the works, there being sufficient of 
decayed wood to supply four Ironworks for 
ever ; by these means the King makes the 
best of everything... and having Ironstone of 
his own for gathering up, and Wood of his 
own for nothing, he will have very cheap 
Guns and Iron.” 

Considerable quantities of ironstone have 
also been obtained from the beach on the 
north of the Solent to the south of Fareham, 
and there is a record of an iron furnace near 
this town at Fontley, and also traces of 
another at Bursledon. The old iron furnace 
at Fontley appears to have been of consider- 
able importance, for one of the earliest tilt 
hammers is said to have been erected here 


in 1775. 


Some fine examples of medizval ironwork, 
presumably fabricated from Hampshire iron- 
stone, may be seen in the north aisle of 
Winchester Cathedral, and on the north door 
of the Abbey refectory, now the parish church 
at Beaulieu. 

The ironstone from the waste of the cliffs 
on the north of the Isle of Wight is now 
collected and sent to South Wales, and 
septaria for cement manufacture is still 
dredged from parts of Christchurch Bay and 
from the bed of the Solent. 

T. W. SHORE. 
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Curiosities in Swedish Wuseums. 


——— 


> Ba enumerate the actual museums or 
=|. 
ay 


§) repositories in Sweden, besides 
ui} those that bear that name, would 
be an impossible task. Besides 
Upsala Cathedral, whose chapels and sacristy 
are filled with relics and remarkable things, 
every ancient church in the land—Veste- 
ras, Husaby, Visingso, Varnhemskloster— 
throughout the list, are such repositories ; and 
besides Gripsholm, Skokloster, and Ulriksdal, 
known and far-famed for their collections, 
there are innumerable other castles, palaces, 
and manors — Calmar, Vik, Rosersberg, 
Vidtskofle, Eriksberg—that are filled with 
rare and wonderful treasures, and the charm 
of a visit to any castle or private country-seat 
is enhanced by the certainty of such an ex- 
ploration. 

But even the public museums of Sweden 
have not yet been explored to any great ex- 
tent by foreigners, and are as yet veiled 
mysteries. How few know of the wonder- 
ful buried city Birca, and the “finds” from 
it preserved in the National Museum, in 
Stockholm! In the ninth century this was 
one of “the places of great extent and 
opulence, whose grandeur was a favourite 
theme with contemporary writers.” This 
was during the younger Iron Age, which, to 
quote Dr. Oscar Montelius, “coincides with 
the especial Viking period when the sons of 
the North visited all the coasts of Europe, 
founding mighty kingdoms in Russia and 
England, in France and Italy; when they, 
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through the settling of Iceland, saved their 
literature; and through the discovery of 
Vinland, attached their name to one of the 
most important events of the world’s history.” 
The island of Bjorko, on which Birca was 
situated, was celebrated for its commerce, 
and for the first preaching of Christianity in 
Sweden. According to Dr. Montelius, the 
northern half of the island is almost entirely 
covered with dttehdgar and other graves, 
triangular, square, and boat-formed stone- 
settings. ‘The number of such graves visible 
above ground goes over 2,000; on the east 
side there are about 1,600 more ; and on the 
south 400. The finds are of the richest and 
most varied description—shields, bucklers, 
swords, axes, stirrups, gold, silver, and bronze 
ornaments, chess-men, etc., etc., all of which 
are duly classified in the catalogue. But most 
remarkable are the things found in 1879, 
among which are a jet bracelet, the first 
from the North, a little brown silk cushion, 
decorated on both sides with a stag em- 
broidered in silver, another such stag em- 
broidered in gold; a little silver crucifix, 
with the image in rough filigree-work ; a 
pair of silver buckles in the form of horses 
with armed riders; glass-beakers ; glass and 
amber chess-men’; bronze and silver orna- 
ments and weapons, etc. More than 800 
graves have been examined since 1871. 
When Odin’s mound, at Gamla Upsala, was 
opened, a simple urn of burnt clay was found, 
three inches below a hard layer, at the 
bottom of the barrow, of ashes, coal, and 
burnt bones ; in this urn and the large layer 
of bones were found the things preserved in 
the National Museum, consisting of burnt 
human bones, a lock of hair, melted bronze 
ornaments, glass beads, combs, chess-men, 
and two bits of gold ornaments, with un- 
usually fine filigree-work. 

An incredible number of gold ornaments, 
brakteats, pendants, bracelets, necklaces, 
have been found in all parts of Sweden. 
One of the most magnificent of these, in the 
same museum, the richest one of all, is a 
gold necklace, found in Oland in 1860; as 
broad as an average lace collar, it is formed 
of hollow reeds, woven together with filigree- 
work, and its weight is between 1,600 and 
1,800 grams, a gram being the twenty-fourth 
part of an ounce, Another splendid gold 








necklace, weighing nearly a pound and a 
half, was found in Karleby parish, near 
Falkoping, the remarkable region of the 
Stone Age graves, the finds from which fill 
the drawers and cases from 79-91 in this 
museum. From the Middle Ages there is 
much to be seen, among other things the 
religuarium of gilded silver, in the form of 
an arm, for the preservation of the bones of 
the famous St. Birgitta’s arm, which one 
could view through the little round opening 
covered with rock-crystal. There is also a 
photo-lithograph copy of the biography of 
her daughter Catherina, printed in Stock- 
holm in 1475, and the oldest book printed in 
Sweden. Relics worthy of notice are the 
so-called St. Olof’s helmet and spurs, which 
were taken by Swedish troops, during 
Eric XIV.’s time, from the cathedral at 
Throndhjem, and which were for a long 
time kept in the Storkyrka in Stockholm. 
Their form and the letters on the spurs show 
that they are much younger than Olof the 
Holy’s time. In 1818, during eel-fishing 
on Motalastrom, in Ostergotland, a magnificent 
gold brooch was found, nearly as large round 
as a saucer, set with precious stones, and 
which had probably been worn by some high 
dignitary of the Church. This, too, is in the 
museum; and a piece of embroidery on 
green silk, with the arms and image of the 
folk-king, Holmgeir, who was decapitated in 
1248; this was formerly spread over Holm- 
geir’s grave in Skokloster Church, and is 
said to have been done before the latter half 
of the fourteenth century. I must not omit 
to mention the grave-stone, taken from 
Alvastra cloister-church, of St Berrgitta’s 
husband. The Latin inscription around the 
edge signifies, ‘“‘ Here lies the noble chevalier, 
Herr Ulf Gudhmarsson, Judge in Nerike, 
formerly married to the sainted (late) 
Birgitta ; he died in the year 1344, the r2th 
of February.” There is a_prayer-book, 
printed in 1559, in which are the signatures 
of Gustaf Vasa’s children, Cecilia, Carl IX., 
and Anna; a spinet taken from Stegeborg 
Castle, which was built by Gustaf Vasa, and 
where his son Johan IJI. was bom; 
Carl XII.’s cradle, and a wooden bowl from 
which he drank at Klefyemarken, in Dal, 
since provided with a silver rim, on which is 
read: “ Zhen heroes drank from bowls of oak 
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and mazer. Now the board of the weak is 
paraded with gold and silver.” 

The Goteborg Museum has its solid six 
departments: the Art Department, Zoo- 
logical, Mineralogical, Botanical, Historical, 
Ethnographical, and Numismatic, including 
a library of about 20,000 volumes. Among 
the mass of old and curious things are an 
image, in oak, of St. Olof, or Olof the Holy, 
Norway’s patron saint, probably a relic from 
the first church erected there, of wood, about 
the year 1250, by the Norwegian king, 
Hakon the Old; an old canoe, launched in 
prehistoric times}; and a very ancient musical 
instrument, a hammarpipa, which was found 
in Dalham parish, and played during the 
singing in the church, then built, in 1200. 
Baron Nordenskidld has contributed to this 
museum a number of archeological objects, 
knives, arrow-heads, harpoons, skins, etc., 
collected in Greenland in 1870. 

The greatest curiosity in the Upsala 
library, Carolina Rediviva, is the celebrated 
Codex argenteus, or silver-book, which con- 
tains the four gospels, translated into Moeso- 
gothic by Bishop Ulfilas, who died in 388; 
while the cathedral is rich in much that 
can delight the antiquary—in it, too, are 
Gustaf Vasa’s monument, and that of 
Linneus. Olof Rudbeck is also buried 
there, the ardent and patriotic Swede who 
devoted thirty years of his life to the attempt 
to prove that Sweden was Plato’s sunk 
Atlantis. In the middle of the church is his 
monument, with this inscription: ‘ Olavus 
Rudbeck Pater. Immortalem Atlantica 
Mortalem Hic Sippus Testatur.”"* Beside 
the altar is the casket of Eric the Holy, in 
which his bones are preserved; they were 
enshrined in 1257, and removed from Gamla 
Upsala in 1273. The Gustavianum, also in 
Upsala, contains a very rare art-cabinet, pre- 
sented by the city of Augsburg to Queen 
Maria Eleonora, the wife of Gustaf Adolf ; 
to penetrate its recesses is to discover 
wonderful and exquisitely beautiful relics, 
specimens of art and skill, things to surprise, 
bewilder, and charm one at every turn; not 
only are the sides, the doors, the inner slides 
of the repository richly inlaid, but every 

* Olof Rudbeck, the father. The Atlantica bears 
— to his immortality ; this monument to his mor- 
tality. 


block of the precious mineral that thus gems 
the carved ebony surface is the canvas for 
a miniature painting, simply marvellous in 
point of delicacy and concise force. One 
large agate door, or slide, is the lovely 
clouded groundwork for two paintings, one 
on each side of it, representing ‘The Last 
Judgment” and “The Passage of the Red 
Sea ;” in an infinite number of little drawers 
and cupboards and niches are hidden 
treasures of all descriptions, one of the most 
remarkable being a ring, not larger than a 
broad gold wedding-ring, on which is painted 
“‘ The Entrance into Jerusalem” and “ Christ 
bearing the Cross,” one subject occupying 
the space inside usually given to an inscrip- 
tion. 

Sweden itself, from the high north, “the 
paradise of Lapland,” to the fertile plains of 
Skane, is a single great museum, with sub- 
terranean vaults as yet unexhumed ; while the 
garrets of the proudest castle and manor, or 
the humblest peasant sévga, contain articles 
of antiquarian and historical value that well 
reward the search. From the attics and 
lofts in Dalecarlia, in the Mora district alone, 
Dr. Hazelius collected five cart-loads of 
things that were to him invaluable, for his 
Northern Museum. The Swedes have 
gathered together all that is rare and wonder- 
ful—all that will throw light upon their past 
history and antiquity, in obedience to a 
patriotic and esthetic impulse, bearing but 
little reference to the outside world; but 
some day the barriers of insularity will be 
broken down, and the whole world will enjoy 
these fine collections, and derive great 
benefit from them. 

MarizE A. Brown. 
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By Rev. J. E. FIep. 
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aN churches of the adjoining counties 

of Oxford and Buckingham are to 

be found the only known instances 

of memorial brasses representing 

canons of the Collegiate Church of St. 
George at Windsor in their canonical habit. 
They are three in number ; and they are the 
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more interesting as illustrating three distinct 
periods in the history of that chapel. The 
first is of the closing years of Edward III., 
carrying us back to the time when the 
original chapel of St. Edward the Confessor, 
founded by Henry I., had recently been re- 
placed by Edward of Windsor’s new founda- 
tion which he erected for the Knights of the 
Garter shortly after he instituted their order. 
The edifice was rebuilt in its present sump- 
tuous form by Edward IV. a century later ; 
and it is to the close of this period, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., that the second brass 
belongs. The third is of the year of 
Elizabeth’s accession, telling how this Col- 
legiate Church had survived the shock of the 
Reformation, when so many kindred institu- 
tions— Henry I.’s greater foundation at 
Reading, and the similar Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicolas in the neighbouring royal castle 
of Wallingford—had all been swept away. 

The latest of these three brasses, with a 
special interest of its own, is in the chapel of 
Magdalen College in Oxford. It com- 
memorates Arthur Cole, S.T.B., President of 
the College, and Canon of Windsor, who 
died in 1558. Like so many of the brasses 
of that period, this is a palimpsest, being 
engraved on the reverse of portions of some 
older brasses, probably from religious houses 
which had recently been demolished. It 
was refixed in the centre of the choir about 
thirty years ago. It is described by Mr. 
Haines, in his Jfanual of Monumental 
Brasses, as having on its reverse a priest in 
chasuble, etc., and an inscription to Robert 
Cobbe, citizen and tailor of London, 1506, 
and Margaret his wife, and also part of 
another inscription. 

In the chapel of Eton College is a brass 
of which the inscription is lost, representing 
Roger Lupton, Provost of Eton and Canon 
of Windsor. Mr. Haines gives its date as 
Circa 1536. 

The third of these brasses is of much 
earlier date, and was unknown to Mr. 
Haines at the time of the publication of his 
work. It is in the little village church of 
Northstoke, on the Oxfordshire bank of the 
Thames, opposite the Moulsford station of 
the Great Western Railway. The church is 
not unknown to antiquaries, for the extreme 
beauty of the details of its Early English 


chancel, and the interesting frescoes recently 
uncovered on the walls of its nave. The 
brass is a headless half-effigy with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘* Hic jacet Rogerus Parkers 
quondam rector istius ecclesie et canonicus 
capelle de Wyndesores: cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus.” The date 1363 appears 
against his name in the Windsor records. 
For many years the chief part of this brass 
had been lying loose upon its slab—a large 
purbeck stone, broken in three pieces—at 
the entrance of the chancel ; the fracture of 
so large aslab indicating that it had probably 
been removed from some other position. 
Within the last few months this very interest- 
ing and, indeed, unique brass has been re- 
paired, under careful superintendence, at the 
cost of the Dean and some other members 
of the Chapter of Windsor. The fixed 
portions of the brass were carefully removed 
by a skilled workman, and all were soldered 
together at the back with metal plates, at the 
works of Mr. Barford, of Maidenhead. The 
slab having been fractured close to the head 
of the effigy, the old matrix was not avail- 
able ; but the best portion of it was cut out 
and reversed, the back surface being worked 
down for the brass, and the original matrix 
being left beneath it. It was then laid ina 
different position in the chancel floor, where 
it will no longer be exposed to injury. The 
whole work has been executed in a careful 
manner, which the repairers of similar me- 
morials would do well to imitate. 

In the three brasses which have been 
described, the canons are represented in the 
habit of the Order of the Garter. This con- 
sists of an outer mantle reaching to the 
ground, with the badge of the order, a cross 
within a circle, affixed on the left breast. It 
is the same badge that is still worn, sus- 
pended from a ribbon, by the Prelate, 
Chancellor, and Registrar of the Order, the 
Bishops of Winchester and Oxford, and the 
Dean of Windsor. The cross was red upon 
a white ground ; the mantle was purple. In 
the two later examples, at Eton and Mag- 
dalen College, the mantle is represented as 
gathered in about the neck, though there is 
nothing to indicate this in the earlier example 
at Northstoke. In this one, also, it is tied 
in front of the neck by a cord; while at 
Eton it is fastened by a small circular brooch 
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or morse, like that of a cope; and at Mag- 
dalen College the two fastenings are com- 
bined, the morse having the cord dependent 
from it. In this latest instance the mantle 
is worn over the almuce, or fur amyss, and 
the surplice; while at Eton and at North- 
stoke there is the surplice only. 

The similar mantle, as worn by the 
Knights of the Garter, is illustrated by the 
brass, at Hever in Kent, to Sir Thomas 
Bullen, father of Queen Anne Boleyn, who 
died in 1538. The badge consists of a 
cross upon a shield, surrounded by the 
motto: Hony soyt gui mal y pense. 

If the writer is not misinformed, the eccle- 
siastical mantle of the dignitaries of the 
Order of St. Patrick, of sky-blue silk, is still 
used by the officiant at the installation of 
the Knights of the Order at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin ; and the corresponding 
mantle of the Order of the Bath at West- 
minster, of an amber colour lined with red, 
is used at installations of that order in the 
Abbey, being quite distinct from the red and 
violet copes which are used at the corona- 
tions. It would be interesting to know how 
long the similar mantle of the Order of the 
Garter at Windsor has fallen into desuetude. 

A mantle of the same character as these 
is worn by a nameless ecclesiastic, repre- 
sented by a fine brass, circa 1400, in the 
church of Auckland St. Andrew, near 
Durham. The inscription is lost; and the 
effigy, broken in two pieces, was formerly 
affixed to the slab by rude iron clamps, but 
was described in the Antiguary of October, 
1886, as being loose in the room over the 
.porch. The mantle in this instance is 
gathered in round the neck, like those of the 
two later Canons of Windsor, and it is worn 
over the surplice andalmuce. We may com- 
pare, also, the cloak of the Augustinian 
canons, which is precisely similar to these 
mantles, but with the addition of a tippet 
falling over the shoulders. It is to be seen 
in the brass of Abbot Bewfforeste, circa 1510, 
at Dorchester, Oxon, worn over the surplice 
and almuce; and also in that of John 
Stodeley, 1502, at Over Winchendon, in 
Buckinghamshire, where it appears over a 
rochet girded with a buckled belt. Stodeley, 


according to Mr. Haines, was a Canon of St. 
Frideswide’s, in Oxford. 
Two other brasses of Canons of Windsor 


are in existence, but they are of less interest, 
as not wearing the special habit of their 
rank. One is in St. George’s Chapel itself ; 
a small brass plate, beautifully engraved, re- 
presenting the canon in a kneeling effigy, 
with a figure of St. Catherine at his side, and 
the Blessed Virgin and Child before him ; the 
group being surmounted by a canopy, and 
the background adorned with diaper-work. 
There is a Latin inscription for Robert 
Honywode, Doctor of Laws, Archdeacon of 
Tawnton, and Canon of this College, 1522. 
He is represented in the almuce. The other 
is at Buxtead, in Sussex: a half effigy in 
chasuble in the head of a floriated cross. 
The marginal inscription records the name 
of Britell Avenel, rector of the parish. Mr. 
Haines states that he was appointed Canon 
of Windsor in 1385, and died in 1408. 

It remains to add that in St. George’s 
Chapel there is a brass inscription from 
which the effigy vested in the canon’s habit 
has been lost, commemorating John Robyns, 
and describing in Latin elegiacs his attain- 
ments in astronomy, physical science, and 
divinity. This person, who died in 1558, 
was chaplain to Henry VIII. and Queen 
Mary. ‘Two other inscriptions, which may 
or may not have had effigies, are described 
by Mr. Haines as having come from St. 
George’s, and being then (1861) in possession 
of J. B. Nichols, Esq., of London. They 
commemorate John Thomson, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of Windsor, and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to Queen Elizabeth, 1571 ; and Anthony 
Russhe, S.T:D., Dean of Chichester, Canon 
of Windsor, and Chaplain to the Queen, 1577. 
In the chapel of Eton College there is a 
brass for William Boutrod, ‘ Pety-canon of 
Windsor,” with an effigy wearing a cope. 

J. E. F. 





Mid Roman Catholic Legends. 
By O. S. T. DRAKE. 


——~>—_ 
™)EFORE me lies a scarce and 
curious tract. It has no cover, 


and has been re-bound in the 
guise of a copy-book. It was 
printed in French at Lille, in the year 
1672, by the Rey. Father Poupain Bridoul, 
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of the Society of Jesus, but was translated 
into English and prefaced by some one who 
withholds his name. And it was printed for 
Randall Taylor, near Stationer’s Hall, 1687. 
The object of the treatise, as stated upon the 
title-page, is to increase the “ Devotion of 
Catholicks, and the Confusion of Hereticks, 
by an exhibition of the miraculous respects 
and acknowledgements which beasts, birds, 
and insects have rendered to the Holy 
Sacrament.” 

The translator prefaces by a lengthy essay 
on the testimony of miracles, in which he 
takes his stand upon the orthodox Anglican 
basis; viz.,that the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, aslaiddown by the Tridentine Council, is 
not de fide, nor held by the Primitive Church; 
and next that the miracles which follow, set 
forth in order to establish the truth of the 
new teaching are no better than iying inven- 
tions. We may observe in passing that he 
anticipates the learned argument of the late 
Dr. Lych, a point of some interest to 
modern theology, viz. that the appeal in 
the New Testament is zof to miracles, but 
to the witness of prophecy. This is the 
introduction which leads us to the writer’s 
preface, in which the reverend father boldly 
proposes to send the heretics to school 
to the beasts as a last remedy to make 
them wise, and return to their reason, being 
taught by animals that have none. A rather 
bold begging of the question, by the way. 
Next he avows his intention of thereby 
“kindling the zeal of the faithful; a wise 
regard in children,” who are, as he observes, 
“far more impressed by histories and 
examples than by discourses and reasonings.” 

He goes on further to state, that the in- 
stances adduced are taken for the most part— 
a rather saving clause—from approved Church 
writers, ¢g., S. Peter of Cluny, Vicentius 
Surius, St. Bonaventure, Bellarmine, Nicholas 
De Laghi, and others. The animals thus 
testifying are alphabetically arranged, and 
commence with Abeille, the Bee. 

Some curious side-lights are thrown upon 
the customs of the peasantry in regard to 
these matters of faith and practice, as when 
we read of that anacynat who secreted a 
wafer in his hive for the benefit of the 
bees. The bees took and placed it among 
their combs, after which “died they every 
one.” Another tale relates how a stolen pyx 





cast into a hive, was adored by the bees with 
fair music. That the bees should further- 
more build a chapel of wax, with doors and 
windows, with bells and a vestry, is no doubt 
added to the wondrous tale on the good old 
principle that one may as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb. 

The deliberate profanation of the host for 
these purposes is, strange to say, passed over 
without comment and without rebuke. St. 
Colette was fain to take her pet lamb to 
church, which duly knelt during the sacred 
office, and behaved itself generally “ with 
great modesty and reverence.” A curious 
scene is laid at St. Paul’s, London, 1384, where 
a heretic tailor had his “cursed mouth” 
closed by the entry of a spider from the roof, 
which grievously tormented him. “ After 
which,” says our chronicler with admirable 
naiveté, “all judged him to deserve death,and 
burnt accordingly he was.” This legend is 
entitled, ‘“ A spider revenges an affront done 
to the Holy Sacrament.” 

In Venetia a priest one day carrying the 
pyx, the apes on the road fell on their knees, 
and so tarried till they duly received the 
priestly benediction. After this the story 
of a knight turned into an ass by the eating 
of eggs given him by a witch need excite no 
wonder. One is to the full as easy of belief 
as the other. Of ducks who attended mass, of 
stags which knelt to receive a Bishop’s bless- 
ing; of a Jew who was converted by the sight 
of his horse kneeling as the procession of 
the Sacrament went by; of a dog who made 
a noise during mass and died in consequence ; 
of another dog who fell upon and chastised 
his Jewish master’s irreverence ; of a certain 
dragon who was bound by St. Pol de Leon 
after mass, without any difficulty; of ants 
who, invading the altar, were all found dead 
by the sexton in the morning—such are but 
a few of the wonders recounted in this 
volume for the “ confusion of heretics.” ° 

We read also incidentally how the Blessed 
Ida of Louvain took all her poultry to church 
to be present during mass; how St. Luidan 
forbade the frogs to croak during the divine 
office, and they obeyed; and how Father 
Fabian of the Order of Minors bade the 
swallows retire and be silent. Two swallows 
who disobeyed his commands, presently 
were seen to fall down dead in church. 

Another tale of a certain woman stealing 
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the host to give it to the Jews, shows how a 
certain daring profanity seems to have accom- 
panied the supra-local adoration of the euchar- 
istic forms which prevailed in the Communion 
of Rome. 

But, as we might expect, strangest of all is 
an Irish legend, relating how a priest journey- 
ing from Ulster to Media, of all places in the 
world, unless there is an Irish Media, slept 
by the way in a wood where he was met by a 
wolf, who, speaking with the voice of man, 
explained to him that owing to a curse laid 
upon his race by St. Noel, two of his family 
were forced to assume the form of wolves. 
His mate being sick, he had come to entreat 
for her the offices of the priest, inviting him 
to use for the purpose certain already con- 
secrated wafers which he kept in a book. 
The priest, apparently no whit astonished, 
complied with all these requests, and the 
wolf escorted him out of the forest with the 
utmost courtesy. We will not now quote 
further from this strange treatise. It gives 
us some curious examples of popular belicis 
engrafted into religious works, and perhaps 
we need not be greatly astonished, that with 
such works in their hands the laity of the 
Latin Church regarded with laxity and indif- 
ference the precepts of their clergy, who were 
so skilled in the invention of “cunningly 
devised fables” for the “confusion of here- 
tics.” 

SANs) al 


Customs of the Straits Settie- 
ments Cribes. 


——=<—— 


sey HIE Sakeis, as the aboriginal tribes are 

lem called in Selangor, have been more 
closely brought under the direct 

~ personal influence of the govern- 

ment collectors during the past year, and 
some interesting particulars as to their habits 
and customs have been furnished by Mr. 
Bellamy, collector of Kwala Langat. These 
particulars, although having immediate re- 
ference only to the tribes inhabiting the Ulu 
and Kwala Langat districts, may be taken as 
generally characteristic of all the Sakeis in the 
State. Each tribe is governed by three chief 
officers, called respectively Batin, Jinang, and 
Jukra, of whom the first is the superior, and 


the others rank immediately below him; 
their offices are partly hereditary and partly 
elective. 

In the coast districts the dialect and 
customs of the Sakeis living near the sea 
differ somewhat from those of the inland 
tribes ; but, as far as we have yet been able to 
ascertain, these differences are not greater 
than can be readily accounted for by the 
difference of their surroundings, and are by 
no means sufficient to justify their being 
classified as distinct races. ‘The invariably 
wavy or curling hair of the Sakeis clearly 
distinguishes them from the straight-haired 
Malay, and their features also would appear 
to show that they are more nearly allied to 
the Papuan than to the Malay race. Their 
language, again, is quite different from Malay 
(e.g., their universal word for fire is Us, in 
Malay 4%), and although many Malay words 
are gradually being introduced into their 
vocabularies, there appears to be absolutely 
no connection betweén any true Sakei word 
and its Malay equivalent. During the ensuing 
yearit is hoped to obtain for the Straits Branch 
of the Asiatic Society, comparative vocabu- 
laries of all the Sakei dialects known in 
Selangor, which the collectors have kindly 
undertaken to supply from their various 
districts. 

The inland tribes are extremely expert in 
the use of the sempitan (a blow-pipe of bamboo, 
about 8 feet in length), and they have been 
seen to make excellent practice with this 
weapon up to a distance of 50 or 60 yards. 
The exact composition of the poison into 
which their darts are dipped slightly varies in 
every district, and each tribe has a recipe for 
the ingredients which is carefully committed 
to memory, and handed down from father to 
son. In all cases the juice of the /foh or 
Upas tree is the principal ingredient ; but Mr. 
Bellamy says that in Langat this is mixed 
with pepper, ¢wba, and duah barangan, a local 
jungle fruit ; whilst in Klang the mixture is 
with arsenic and gutta. The various in- 
gredients are boiled down until they assume 
the consistency of treacle, when the decoction 
is considered ready for use. Birds or 
monkeys die within a quarter of an hour 
after being shot by these poisoned darts, but 
the manner of their death does not in any 
way prevent them from being cooked and 
eaten by the Sakeis, 
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‘- On the coast, the chief occupation of both 
men and women consists in fishing, and they 
are also skilful boat-builders. 

Their main source of income consists in 
the sale or barter of jungle produce, such as 
honey, gutta, and gharu-wood, and they use 
an ingenious contrivance for collecting fruit 
to obviate the necessity of climbing the trees, 
By splitting a long bamboo longitudinally 
between the two upper joints, and pressing it 
from above, they form a species of circular 
basket called by Malays Auap. This is 
fastened with rattan, to retain the shape, and 
two of the pieces are cut out in front, leaving 
an opening sufficiently large to admit the 
fruit, which can then be detached from the 
tree and gathered in the basket without 
danger of being bruised by falling to the 
ground. They are clever also in making fish- 
spears, and sometimes employ a small native 
forge fitted with rude bellows, in which 
pieces of wood bound round with cloth take 
the place of piston-rods, and are worked up 
and down alternately in two bamboos fixed 
perpendicularly in the ground. 

Their principal musical instrument is a 
long bamboo (called by Malays Bulu deribut) 
in which incisions are made at irregular 
intervals, and which, when attached to the 
top of a tree, vibrates in the wind, and 
produces sounds similar to those of an Aolian 
harp; another musical instrument (called by 
Malays Xranting) is not unlike a zither, the 
frame consisting of a bamboo, and the four 
strings (made from the natural covering of the 
frame or from split rattan), being ingeniously 
raised on “bridges” of wood. They ex- 
change their jungle produce for tobacco, salt, 
rice, and gaudy-coloured sarongs which they 
now frequently wear, instead of the bark 
aprons, made from the terap tree, which 
formerly constituted the sole clothing of both 
sexes. 

Mr. Bellamy states that the Sakeis have a 
vague belief in a future life and also in the 
transmigration of souls. They are a harmless 
and inoffensive people, very grateful for kind- 
ness, and thoroughly appreciating the protec- 
tion they now receive, instead of the ill- 
treatment they formerly experienced at the 
hands of the Malays. All the tribes have 
been encouraged, during the past year, to 
improve their dwellings, and to increase 
their small plantations of maize, bananas, etc. 
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Coffee-Houses.— During the reign of 
Charles II., coffee-houses met with such 
favourable patronage that they quickly spread 
over the Metropolis, and were the usual 
meeting-places of the roving cavaliers, who 
seldom visited home but to sleep. Edward 
Hutton, in his ew View of London, 1708 
(vol. i, p. 30), has given a curious account 
of one of the earliest establishments of the 
kind. He says, “I find it recorded that one 
James Farr, a barber, who kept the coffee- 
house which is now the Rainbow by the 
Inner Temple Gate (one of the first in 
England), was, in the year 1657, presented 
by the Inquest of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
for making and selling a sort of liquor called 
coffee, as a great nuisance and prejudice to 
the neighbourhood, etc. And who would 
then have thought London could ever have 
had near three thousand such nuisances, and 
that coffee would have been (as now) so 
much drunk by the best of quality and 
physician.” A song, printed by Mr. Fairholt 
in his Civic Garland, pp. 59-63, from the 
pageant by Jordan, called Zriumphs of 
London, 1675, affords a curious picture of 
the manners of the times, and the sort of 
conversation then usually met with in a well- 
frequented house of the sort. One verse 
says : 

’ There’s nothing done in all the world, 

From monarch to the mouse; 
But every day or night ’tis hurled 
Into the coffee-house. 

The Jubilee and the Coinage.—Mr. 
C. Roach Smith has sent to the Prince of 
Wales to suggest, through him to her Majesty 
the Queen, the propriety of having stamped 
upon her coins during her Jubilee year 
figures commemorative of the events of her 
reign. The letter is as follows: 


[copy.] 
Zo his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Temple Place, Strood, Kent, 
February Ist, 1887. 
SiR, 

I address your Royal Highness on a subject, 
in which, next to her Majesty, you are the most in- 
terested ; writing, therefore, under the hope that I 
may induce you, if you judge it proper to do so, to lay 
my suggestion before the Queen, the sole arbitrator in 
the matter. The present year offers a favourable 
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time, and propitious also, for its consideration and 
adoption. 

The subject is no less than that of the Coinage, the 
sole property of the Queen. 

I propose that the very trite, tame, and uninstruc- 
tive Aeverses of the current Coins be, for one year at 
least, removed ; and their places supplied by designs 
having reference to the chief events of her Majesty’s 
reign; to the progress made in Art, Science, and 
Literature; as well as to the present state of the 
Empire and its Colonies. 

The Odverses need not be disturbed. They are 
creditably engraved ; and are a guarantee that the 
Artist of the Mint would do justice to the composi- 
tions, which I suggest should supply the place of the 
present unworthy Reverses. 

Medals will, of course, be struck; but they are 
costly, and can only be acquired by a few; while 
Coins circulate throughout the world, and find a place 
in every cottage, and in the hands of every one of the 
millions of her Majesty’s subjects. 

I need not trouble your Royal Highness any 
further. Your good perception will supply details 
and the modus operandi. 

I beg leave to subscribe myself, with much respect, 

Your Royal Highness’s obedient servant, 
CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 


Learning to Write in the Olden 
Times.—Dekker, in his Belman'’s Night 
Walkes, describes a set of “ strowling schoole- 
maisters” as follows: “‘ Upon the same post 
[the gallows] doe certain stragling (sic) scrib- 
ling writers deserue to haue both their names 
and themselues hung up in steede of those 
faire tables which they hang up in Townes 
as gay pictures to intice schollers to them: 
the Tables are written with sundry kindes of 
hands, but not one finger of those hands 
(not one letter there) drops from the penne 
of such a false wandring scribe. Hee buyes 
other men’s cunning good cheape in London, 
ani sels it deere in the country. These 
swallowes bragze of no qualitie in them so 
much as of swiftnesse. In foure and twenty 
houres they will worke foure and twenty 
wonders, and promise to teach those that 
know no more what belongs to an A than an 
asse, to be able (in that narrow compasse) to 
write as faire and as fast as a country vicar, 
who. commonly reads all the townes let- 
ters.” 


Book-Reading in 1594.—In Barnfield’s 
beautiful poem, “The Affectionate Shep- 
herd,” of which only two copies are known, 
occurs the following verse, which is curious, 
considering the prejudice against book-learn- 
ing in the sixteenth century : 


Apply thy minde to be a vertuous man ; 
Avoyd ill company, the spoyle of youth ; 
To follow vertue's lore doo what thou can, 
Whereby great profit unto the ensuth ; 
Reade bookes, hate ignorance, the foe to art, 
The damme of errour, envy of the hart. 


Curious Words from Curious Dic- 
tionaries (azfe p. 170).—We continue the 
extracts from Bullokar’s Euglish Expositor, 
1616, the first English dictionary : 


INTOXICATE: to bewitch, to amaze, or extreamely 
dull one’s spirit. 

Jus: a bottle. 

IWYMPLED: muffled. 

KEMELLING : a brewer's vessell. 

KEYNARD: a micher, a hedge-creeper. 

KITCHELL : a kinde of cake. 

LEEDE: an old name for the moneth of March. 

LIARD: nimble, wilde. 

LIBELL: a little booke; sometime a defamatorie 
scroll or slanderous writing inuective, written 
against one without any knowne name of the 
author. 

LORRELL: a deuourer. 

LOSELL: a lout ; sometime a craftie fellow. 

LOSENGER : a flatterer, a lyar. 

LouKE: a fellow receiver. 

MANSION : a tarying or abiding ; also a dwelling- 
house. 

PICKAGE: money paide at faires for breaking the 
ground ; to set vp boothes. 

PIGHT: set or placed. 

PLONKETs: a kind of wollen cloth. 

PRESTIGIOUS: deceitful, blinding the sight. 

PRIGGE: to filch, to steale. 

PyGmMiEs: little people in India not aboue a foote 
and a halfe long ; their women bring forth chil- 
dren at fiue years, and at eight are accounted 
old ; they haue continuall warre with cranes, who 
do often put them to the worst. 

QUERIMONIOUS : full of complayning. 

QuIDvITIE: a short darke speech; an intricate 
question. 

QuIPPE: a quicke checke ; a pretty taunt. 

REVELS : players and dancings with other pleasant 
deuices, vsed sometimes in the King’s Court, and 
elsewhere in great houses. 

SCULL : agreat company of fish swimming together. 

SLOWTH: a heard or company of wild boares 
together. 

SOLEGROUE: an old name of the moneth of Feb- 
ruary. 

SOWNDER: a company of wilde bores together. 

SPRENT : to sprinkle. 

SPuME: fome or froth. 

SWEUEN : a dreame. 

SWYNKER : a labourer. 

TAas: an heape. 

TAPINAGE: secrecie, slilinesse. 

TEENE: sorrow. 

THIRLE : to pearce, 

THORPE: a village. 

THRENES: lamentations, mournings. 

THREPE ; to affirme. 
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TorT: a place where a house hath stood. 

Tribe: a kindered, or companie that dwelleth 
together in one ward. 

TRIPP: a heard or flocke of goates 

TUTMOUTHED: he that hath the chin and nether 
jaw sticking out farther than the vpper. 

VENTOY : a fanne for a woman. 

VNETH: scarce, hardly, with difficulty. 

VoLupER: a kercher. 

WANGER: a male or bouget, 

WaRISON : reward. 

WaAYMENTING : lamenting. 

WEENE: to think. 

WELKED : withered. 

WouneE: to dwell or abide. 

WoobDsHAW : woodside or shadow. 

WREME: to compasse about. 

WIMPLE: a kercher. 

YARDLAND: in some places it is 20 acres of land, 
in some 24, and in some 30. 

YARROW : fearefull, fainthearted. 

YEDE: went. 

YEXING: sobbing. 


Ancient Monuments.—Copy of Order 
in Council of 7th March, 1887, declaring 
that certain monuments shall be deemed to 
be ancient monuments under the provisions 
of “The Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, 1882 :” 





MONUMENT. CounTy. | PARISI. 





1. Little Kits’ Coty House, or 
the Countless Stones of 
"TOCMMOIOD: «os see exe 

2. The Chambered Tumulus 

at Buckholt ...  «s.{Gloucester- 

. Druid’s Circle and Tumulus} shire 


Kent _...|Aylesford 


on Eyam Moor ..._...|Derbyshire|Eyam 
. The Pictish Tower of Car- 


loway ... sss eee eof ROSS-Shire 
. The Ruthwell Runic Cross|Dum fries- 
shire ...!Ruthwell 
..| Wigtown- 
shire ...|Glasserton 


Ou HS w& 


. St. Ninian’s Cave 











This Order shall not come into force until 
it has lain for forty days before both Houses of 
Parliament during the Session of Parliament, 
pursuant to the said Act. 


The Pigmies Ile.—“ At the north poynt 
of Lewis there is a little ile, callit the 
Pigmies Ile, with ane little kirk in it of ther 
awn handey wark. Within this kirk the an- 
cients of that countrey of the Lewis says that 
the saids (ste) Pigmies has been eirded thair. 
Maney men of divers countreys has delvit up 
dieplie the flure of the little kirke, and I 
myselve amanges the leave, and hes found in 


it, deepe under the erthe, certain baines and 
round heads cf wonderful little quantity, 
allegit to be the baines of the said Pigmies, 
quhilk may be lykely, according to sundry 
historys that we reid of the ? Pigmies.”— 
Monro’s Description of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, 1594. 





Antiquarian mews. 


A discovery has recently been made in the Wel” 
lington Caves of New South Wales. It consists of 
two or three very complete jawbones of some large 
prediluvial animal, the teeth especiaily being in an 
excellent state of preservation. They resemble the 
remains of no living creature at present roaming over 
the scrub or the fern-clad mountains in the great 
island-continent. The relics from the Wellington 
Cavern, however, have been sent over to England to 
be submitted for an authoritative opinion to Sir 
Richard Owen, and he has declared them to be frag- 
ments of a veritable lion, as large as any at present 
existing. He considers, however, that the extinct 
beast was specialized in Australia by possessing the 
marsupium, or pouch, which is the distinctive mark 
of so many animals there. We must, therefore, ap- 


_ parently believe that there were lions once in these 


Austral regions equipped with a similar arrangement. 


Large photographs—registered according to Act of 
Parliament of Canada—of the Keys of the Bastile 
(exact sizc), with letter-press description, have been 
sent by Mr. H_S, Howell to the British Museum, Musée 
de Cluny, Paris, Society of Antiquaries of London, 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Canadian Institute, 
Mount Vernon Association, Buffalo Historical Society, 
Harvard College, University of Michigan, etc. These 
institutions have acknowledged and accepted the pho- 
tographs, and a letter has been received by Mr. Howell 
from Her Majesty’s Librarian at Windsor Castle 
thanking him for the very interesting photograph of 
the Keys of the Bastile. ‘‘ It has been shown to the 
Queen, and will be placed in the Royal Library.” 


The King of Holland has a passion for the horse 
and its accessories, and he has for some years been 
engaged in making a collection of historical harness, 
showing the variations in saddle and bridle from the 
earliest days down to the present. Some few English 
visitors to the Hague have been permitted to pass 
the gates of the Royal Palace, and, much to their 
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gratification, to make a thorough examination of the 
King’s stables. 


The next annual meeting of the Somerset Archzo- 
logical Society will be held in Bristol, and the Mayor 
has accepted the presidentship. It is just twenty 
years since the society last visited that city. 


As the Prussian Government has declined to buy 
the late Professor Ranke’s valuable library, it has 
been sold to a North American University. 


The Roman Amphitheatre at Pola has suddenly 
fallen in, no previous shock being felt. An immense 
chasm has opened on its site, from which vapours are 
proceeding. 


While it is to be regretted that in the construction 
of the broad and stately thoroughfare which now 
occupies the site of the narrow and winding Crown 
Street, a/zas Hog Lane, London, numerous historical 
landmarks have passed away, still others have, at 
least, been rendered more approachable to the 
stranger. Perhaps the chief among these is the church 
of St. Mary, formerly a Greek church, the meeting- 
place of the colony of Oriental merchants, the memory 
of whom is still retained in the names of several 
streets in the locality. This edifice dates from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Although 
there is some character about the western front, the 
architecture must be described as nondescript, and 
the harmony of the external effect is scarcely improved 
by the modern addition of a huge red-brick Gothic 
chancel. Still the church deserves a visit, if only for 
its associations, and as having formed the scene of one 
of Hogarth’s famous cartoons. The disreputable- 
looking cottages on the east and west sides were 
formerly almshouses, and are said to owe their origin 
to a bequest of Nell Gwynne. 


Herr Schumacher reports a discovery of interest 
from the shores of the Lake of Tiberias. He has 
traced the whole wall of Herod’s city of Tiberias. 
It is three miles in length, and is in shape an oblong, 
the long side presented to the lake. At its south- 
west corner there rises a lofty hillock, five hundred 
feet in height. This hillock is crowned with ruins. 
The ancient wall of Tiberias ran up, and was connected 
with a strong wall round this hill ; within the wall are 
ruins, probably of Herod’s palace, certainly of a fort. 
This, then, was the acropolis of Tiberias, which in the 
time of our Lord is now proved to have been no mean 
Galilean village, but a great and stately city. 


A beginning has been made with the proposed 
English Dialect Dictionary, the Rev. A. Smythe 
Palmer, the author of 4 Word-hunter’s Note-book, 
having been appointed editor, and an appeal issued 


for funds to complete the undertaking. Professor Skeat 
has accepted the duties of treasurer and secretary, as 
it has been deemed desirable to form a separate or- 
ganization for the carrying out of the preparation of 
the dictionary, leaving the English Dialect Society to 
pursue its own work as heretofore. It is estimated 
that at least £5,000 will be required. The majority 
of those who have promised subscriptions will spread 
the payment over five years. The printing and publi- 
cation of the dictionary will be undertaken by the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 


At a public meeting held at Rothwell, on Feb. 12, 
1887, it was resolved that the most fitting way to 
commemorate the Jubilee of her Majesty’s accession 
would be by the completion of the old market-house 
for the purpose, primarily, of a reading-room. It was 
the universal opinion that no more fitting place could 
be found than the old, half-completed building which 
was raised rather more than 300 years ago by Sir 
Thomas Tresham, of Rushton, “as a tribute,” so says 
the Latin inscription round the building, ‘‘to his 
sweet fatherland and county of Northampton, but 
chiefly to this town, his near neighbour.” Sir Thomas’s 
good intentions towards Rothwell were unfortunately 
frustrated by the turbulence of the times, and the 
trials he underwent on account of his religious and 
political opinions, by which not only did he suffer in 
fortune and liberty, but his attention was engrossed to 
such a degree that of all the buildings he undertook 
(Rothwell Market House, Rushton Hall, the Trian- 
gular Lodge, and Lyveden New Building) only the 
Triangular Lodge was completed in his lifetime. The 
task which was abandoned in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
it is now proposed to complete in Queen Victoria’s. 
The lower story was to have been an open market- 
house ; but, alas! it is proposed to enclose this story 
and to let itas offices! Surely this part of the scheme 
will not be allowed by the inhabitants. As to the 
upper story, it is not clear to what purpose it was in- 
tended to be put, but it is this room which is now to 
be converted into a reading-room. 


Dr. A. Fiihrer, the Assistant Archzological Sur- 
veyor in the North-West Provinces, on a recent visit 
to Kosam on the Jamna, the ancient Kosambi, found 
—a little to the west of the present village, at 
Prabhosa—a high rock (the base of which has been 
quarried away) with a cave in it, now inaccessible, 
and over the entrance an inscription, in eight short 
lines, apparently in early Gupta characters. 


A prehistoric tomb has been discovered at Volo. 
This tomb is in its structure exactly similar to the one 
at Menidi, near Athens, Its interior diameter 
measures about 84 métres ; around the interior of the 
tomb runs a seat, the width and height of which are 
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40 centimétres. One report says the seat is con- 
structed with baked bricks ; but, according to another, 
the bricks are unbaked, and of the same manufacture 
as the bricks of the Thessalian villages at the present 
day. Many and various articles have been found in 
the tomb—some of gold, others of amber, and others 
of bone. 

A natural curiosity has been discovered at Solo- 
thurn, Switzerland, the centre of a large watch-manu- 
facturing district. It is the nest of a wagtail, built 
wholly of long, spiral steel shavings, without the least 
part of vegetable or animal fibre used in its construc- 
tion. The nest has been placed in the Museum of 
Natural History. 


At Paltavaram, near Madras, a number of curious 
earthenware coffins, standing on four, six, eight, and 
sometimes ten feet, have been found. They seem to 
have been covered, and to have contained numerous 
small earthenware vessels. Others are in the shape 
of large round or egg-shaped vessels, also containing 
smaller ones, as is the case with the similar ones in 
Malabar. Not far from them were found by Mr. A. 
Rea a number of very perfect stone circles—most of 
which were unfortunately destroyed by men quarrying 
for stone, before means were used to protect them. 
On a hill above were found many others, with one or 
two imperfect dolmens; but there seems sufficient 
evidence to show that all of them, probably, originally 
had such erections in their centres. No bones have 
been noticed in any yet excavated, only some white 
ashes ; so that cremation was probably in use among 
the primitive races that used this mode of sepulture, 
perhaps prior to the introduction of the Brahmanic 
ritual into South India. 

The excavations recently undertaken on the vacant 
ground at the north side of the Cathedral, Rochester, 
by kind permission of the Dean, with the object of 
discovering the foundation or traces of one of the old 
city crosses, have brought to light a considerable 
length of the lower part and foundations of the old 
boundary wall of St. Andrew’s Monastery. The foot- 
ings are built with large blocks of chalk and the 
upper parts of stone, the width of the masonry being 
nearly 4 feet. No doubt exists on the part of the 
archeologists who have visited it that the wall is the 
identical one for the erection and crenellation of which 
King Edward III. issued a royal license on the 5th 
August, 1345, to the Prior and Convent of Rochester, 
expressing that it should be built of stone and chalk 
and extend from the east gate of the city to the gate 
of St. William. 


The excavations at the temple of Zeus Olympius 
have now been resumed, and some further interesting 
results obtained. Mr. Penrose has found a portion of 
the Pisistratean foundation, which has been partly 


adapted to support the inner columns of the cella ; the 
entire length could not be thus employed, as the old 
wall does not run due east and west, but deviates some 
two degrees from the correct direction, while the 
building of Antiochus has been aligned with extreme 
accuracy. Some unfinished drums, presumably be- 
longing to the Pisistratean temple, have also been 
utilized as foundations for some of the columns of the 
portico of Hadrian and elsewhere in the peribolus. 
The original cement flooring of the ancient building 
has also been found, and the exact level and entrances 
of the peribolus determined. 


Dr. Dérpfeld has found in the Acropolis, between 
the Erechtheum and the Parthenon, the substructure 
of a building which he holds to be the primitive 
Athene temple. 


Another celebrated old London house is doomed. 
Notices have been placed on the ancient building, 16, 
Fetter Lane, and Fleur-de-Lis Court, that it is to be 
pulled down. On the front is a tablet with this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Here liv’d John Dryden ye Poet. Born 
1631. Died 1700. Glorious John.” 


Of the two archaic figures recently found on the 
north side of the Erechtheum one is of marble, 
like those discovered last year, and resembles them 
in style, though possessing, as indeed do all the rest, 
a marked individuality of its own. It was found 
at a distance of about 100 feet from the rest to the 
east, and at precisely the same level, close against the 
outer wall. The red colour on the hair and on the 
pupils of the eyes is remarkably perfect. The other 
figure is bronze gilt, and represents a female about 
15 inches high, standing in profile. It is flat and 
in low relief, and the most curious point is that it is 
worked on both sides, One side clearly represents 
Athene with the zgis, but the other does not corre- 
spond. 


Many years ago, says the Atheneum, the statue of 
Rameses II., which is now lying near the Nile, where 
Major Bagnold is excavating, was given to the 
English nation ; it has lain for centuries where it fell, 
and has been exposed to all sorts of injuries from man, 
the weather, and time. It still exists as one of the 
finest monuments of Egyptian art of the best period, 
and is very much less damaged than might be 
expected. As no steps have been taken to re-erect 
and protect it from further risk no scruple on our part 
need prevent us from claiming the gift and bringing it 
to the British Museum, where it would be of great 
educational value and out of harm’s way. At Boulak, 
where there are half a dozen statues of this king, it 
would suffer from damp, already so destructive in the 
place that antiquaries will never cease to regret the 
wreck of many precious things, the injury to many 
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more. If re-erected on its original site the statue 
would become a target for the “intelligent ” sports- 
men whose delight is mischief, the natives would 
neither spare nor protect it, and relic-hunters, who 
have not respected Stonehenge, would not let the 
great monarch’s effigy alone. A pontoon built round 
it would float at high Nile ; it could then be towed 
to Malta. The estimated cost of this is £400 or less. 
From Malta any 100-ton gun ship could bring it to 
London. Surely this ought to be done at once, so 
that some political hitch may be anticipated and a 
noble addition to the Museum secured. 


Capt. George Braithwaite, commander of the New 
Hebrides Mission Ship Dayspring, has written to 
Mr. James Watt, National Bank, Banff, convener of 
the Museum Committee of the Town Council, intimat- 
ing a present of curiosities for the museum. The 
gift Captain Braithwaite advises comprises a parcel 
containing six spears, seven horns, two clubs, and a 
number of arrows, collected in the New Hebrides 
group. There is also a box of curiosities, the most 
notable of which are perhaps a shell adze, with handle 
complete, and a bag used by the natives of the Island 
of Amhrym. The bag is made by the natives from 
spiders’ web. A number of natural history specimens 
are preserved in bottles. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


an 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—March 7.— 
Prof. W. W. Skeat exhibited (on behalf of Dr. 
G. Stephens of Copenhagen) and described two strips 
of vellum, extracted from an old book-binding, as 
follows :—They contain part of a poem in English, 
not yet identified, evidently written in the fifteenth 
century and in the seven-line stanza used by Lydgate 
in his Fall of Princes. The poem is much in the style 
of Lydgate, but the contents agree,—only in their 
general tenour,-with Chapter XIV. of the First Book 
of his (Lydgate’s) Fa// of Princes. Enough can be de- 
ciphered to identify the poem, when once we know 
with what to collate it. The subjects alluded to are 
the following ; the wrath of Diana, who, because her 
sacrifices were neglected, sent a wild boar to the 
woods of Caledon; the slaughter of the boar by 
Meleager, who falls in love with a fair maiden (Ata- 
lanta) ; the message sent by Tydeus from Polynices, 
claiming that Eteocles should renounce the crown of 
Thebes; and the siege of Thebes by seven kings. 
He also sent a transcript (accompanied by a fac- 
simile of six lines) of a seventh-century leaf of the Lex 
Wisigothica. Mr. Jenkinson exhibited a leaf taken 
from an old book-cover, which told its own story. 





It contains an extract from the French romance of 
Guy of Warwick. It is written in double columns, 
each of which contains thirty lines. Thus the whole 
leaf contains 120 lines. The verso of the leaf is dis- 
coloured by the leather of the binding, but the whole 
of it can be deciphered. The writing is perhaps as 
early as the thirteenth century. Perhaps the lan- 
guage is Anglo-French, and the MS. may have been 
written in England. The portion of the story here 
found agrees with lines 6947-7076 of the English ver- 
sion edited by Prof Zupitza for the E. E. Text Society 
in 1875. Mr. Kimmins made the following remarks 
upon a collection of skulls which he exhibited: The 
village of Hauxton is situated about four miles south 
by south-west of Cambridge. On the left-hand side 
of the road at the approach to Hauxton Mill an 
ancient burial-ground has been brought to light in 
digging for coprolites ; the direction of excavation is 
from west to east, the cutting so exposed running 
from north to south. At intervals varying from three 
to twenty yards there are seen sections of burial- 
trenches filled with humus ; the depth of those below 
the surface ranges from five to eight feet, often reach- 
ing to the surface of the chalk marl: the breadth 
varies from three to ten feet. The smaller trenches 
generally contain only human remains, and the orien- 
tation is more definite than in the larger ones, in some 
of which bodies are found in all positions. The pot- 
tery found is of a common description: there are 
seven varieties, differing in composition, method of 
baking and ornamentation. The burial-urns are 
exactly similar to those used as cooking utensils, and 
probably served a double purpose. The amphore or 
drinking vessels are more rarely found, some being of 
a common description, of which a very perfect speci- 
men has been obtained, and others of a finer quality 
with delicate markings. The potter’s-wheel was evi- 
dently used in all cases in the manufacture of the 
pottery. Thirty-three skulls have been found, a large 
portion of which are in almost perfect condition. 
These I have measured and calculated the breadth, 
height, alveolar, nasal and orbital indices. Other 
durable parts of the human skeleton have been ob- 
tained, and from the measurement of several femurs, 
the average height appears to be from five feet ten 
inches to six feet two inches. The prominent ridge 
of the linea aspera on the femur thats evidence of 
the great development of the adductor muscles of the 
thigh. The coins found are those of Postumus, Salo- 
nina, Constantine II., Ethelred I., and Alfred the 
Great. “ The majority of the skulls and bones found 
are in the Anatomical Museum, the others together 
with a quantity of pottery and a few coins are in the 
Museum of the Leys School. It is difficult to arrive 
at any definite conclusion as to the exact nature of 
this burial ground. The large proportion of women 
and the absence of warlike instruments negative the 
supposition of its being a burial-place on the site of a 
battle-fleld. Judging from the inferior nature of the 
pottery and roughly made trenches, we may conclude 
that it was not one of the first order, and it is evident 
from cremation in some cases, de‘inite orientation in 
others, or again, total disregard of posicions in which 
the bodies were placed, that it was used by people 
holding different views as to modes of burial. Prof. 
J. H. Middleton exhibited a reliquary which was 
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found, about the year 1847, walled up in an aumbry ina 
Church in Yorkshire. The figure, which is about 
sixteen inches long, represents the B. V. Mary re- 
clining in a box-shaped bed, giving suck to the Divine 
Infant. She wears a hood over her head, from which 
long flowing hair escapes in graceful wavy lines down 
to her shoulders. It is carved in oak. Tle drapery 
of the bed hangs downwards in broadly modelled 
folds, and the whole workmanship is simple in style, 
treated with much vigour and sculpturesque breadth. 
From its style the figure seems to date from the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. It is of distinctly Eng- 
lish style. In the back of the oaken block a small 
quadrangular cavity, about two and a half inches by 
two inches, is hollowed to receive the relic, which pro- 
bably had some relation to the Virgin or the Story of 
the Nativity. A piece of Christ’s manger-cradle, for 
example, was rather a common relic in Medieval 
England. The cavity was closed by a metal plate, 
fixed with many small iron pins, the stumps of which 
still remain. Part of the back of the reliquary is worn 
and polished by the touch of hands or by the kisses of 
worshippers. Italian and French examples of figures 
hollowed to act as reliquaries, especially in ivory, are 
common enough, but no other existing English ex- 
ample is known. Prof. Middleton commente? upon 
the rubbing of two Christian inscriptions dated 575 


(1) SIMPLICIVS'PRBS*FAMVLVS'DEI ‘VIXIT‘AN‘LVIII 
REQVIEVIT‘IN*PACE‘DNI‘VIII KAL*SEPTEMBRES 
ERA OLXXV 
(2) FLAMINIA‘FAML'DEI 
REQVIEVIT‘IN*PACE‘DNI‘DIE‘III KAL*MAI 
ERA dLxx 


and 570 of the Spanish Era [=A.D. 537 and A.D. 532 
respectively] brought by Dr. Gadow last summer from 
Mertola on the Guadiana and from Alemquer in Estre- 
madura ; the latter is now in the possession of Com- 
mendador Graciano, a land-owner in that neighbour- 
hood. The Spanish Era, which began 38 B.C., was 
used for lapidary purposes many centuries before the 
use of dates which counted from the Incarnation or 
birth of Christ. The characters in these inscriptions 
belong to a class of letter-forms which occupy very 
much the same area as is covered by the use of the 
Spanish Era—z.e. the Spanish peninsula and Northern 
Africa. Especially in Northern Africa what we 
usually consider late forms occur at a surprisingly 
early date, in lapidary inscriptions. Fully developed 
uncials occur as early as the third century, and even 
minuscules, sma!l cursive letters, are found on African 
inscriptions of the fourth century. 

Geographical.— March 14.—Mr. F. Galton, V.P., 
in the chair.—The paper read was ‘The Alpine 
Regions of Alaska,” by Lieut. H. W. Seton-Karr 
(late 92nd Highlanders). 

Geological. March 9.—Prof. J. W. Judd, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following communications 
were read: ‘On Chondrosteus acipenseroides, Ag.,” 
by Mr. J. W. Davis,—‘‘ On Arzstosuchus pusillus, 
Ow., being further Notes on the Fossils aescribed by 
Sir R. Owen as Poikilopleuron pusillus, Ow.,” ‘* On 
Patricosaurus merocratus, Seeley, a Lizard frcm the 
Cambridge Greensand, preserved in the Woodwardian 
Museum of the University of Cambridge,” ‘* On Hete- 
rosuchus valdensis, Seeley, a Proccelian Crocodile 





from the Hastings Sands of Hastings,” and ‘On a 
Sacrum, apparently indicating a new Type cf Bird 
(Ornithodesmus cluniculus, Seeley), from the Wealden 
of Brook,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 

March 23.—Professor J. W. Judd, President, in 
the chair.—The following communications were read : 
** Notes on the Structures and Relations of some of 
the Oider Rocks of Brittany,” by Dr. T. G. Bonney ; 
**The Rocks of Sark, Herm, and Jethou,” by the 
Rev. E. Hill; and “ Quartzite Boulders and Grooves 
. a Koger Mine at Dukinfield,” by Mr. J. Rad- 
cliffe. 

Anthropological Institute —March 8.—Mr. F. 
Galton, President, in the chair—Mr. A. L. Lewis 
read a paper ‘‘On Stone Circles near Aberdeen.” 
Mr. Lewis described in detail two circles, near Dyce 
and Portlethen respectively, and drew particular atten- 
tion to the fact that they differed in two important 
particulars from the circles of Southern Britain. Ina 
former paper on stone circles the author had insisted 
on the presence of a special reference to the north- 
east, but in these circles by the main direction is 
north and south, and they are further distinguished 
from the southern circles by the existence of an oblong 
stone flanked by two upright stones, which is, indeed, 
their principal feature, and which exists nowhere 
except in the Aberdeen district, where it is almost 
universal. Mr. Lewis regarded the Aberdeen circles 
as having more affinity to the ‘‘ giants’ graves ” found 
in the north of Ireland than to the English circles to 
which it has always been sought to ally them.—The 
following papers were also read: ‘‘ Paleolithic Im- 

lements from the Drift Gravels of the Singrauli 

asin, South Mirzapore,” by Mr. J. Cockburn,—-and 
** Stone Implements from Perak,” by Mr. A. Hale. 

New Shakspeare.— March 11.—Dr. F. J. Furni- 
vall in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. T. Tyler, 
‘*On Shakspeare’s Caliban compared with Swift’s 
Yahoos.” Notwithstanding the roetical elevation of 
Caliban, his resemblance to the Yahoos is very close. 
This is true with regard both to his external form and 
his malicious disposition. It is remarkable, too, that 
both were employed as burden-bearers. Shakspeare 
and Swift both laid Montaigne’s essay on ‘* The 
Caniballes” under contribution. As to Shakspeare, 
this has long been admitted with respect to Gonzalo’s 
Utopia (Act II. sc. i.), ‘f I’ the commonwealth I would 
by contraries execute all things,” etc. And it is 
equally certain with regard to Swift. Swift’s Houy- 
hnhnms, like Montaigne’s ‘* Caniballes” and Shaks- 
peare’s utopians, have no magistrate, no sovereignty, 
no literature, no commerce, no money. Some things 
in Montaigne were taken up by Swift, but not by 
Shakspeare. This has occurred with regard to ‘‘no 
respect of kindred, but common; no apparel, but 
natural.” The Houyhnhnm shows the same affection 
for his neighbour’s issue that he has for his own, the 
whole species being loved equally and alike. And 
the absence of all apparel but that provided by nature 
is abundantly discussed. 

Huguenot.—March 9.—Sir A. H. Layard, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Sir A. H. Layard read a paper 
‘* On the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” ilius- 
trated by extracts from the despatches of Girolamo 
Venier, Venetian ambassador to the French Court at 
the time of the Revocation. These despatches and 
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other State papers bearing upon the subject are pre- 
served in the archives of Venice and Florence, and 
have never yet been critically consulted. Sir A. H. 
Layard, however, having recently gone carefully 
through them, has embodied the result of his examin- 
ation in this paper. Amongst many noteworthy 
points in Venier’s despatches one of peculiar interest 
is a remarkable prediction, as it may be called, of the 
French Revolution, a prediction which was afterwards 
fulfilled in singular accordance with the forebodings 
of the far-seeing Venetian.—The second paper was a 
sketch by M. C. Delgobe, of Christiania, of the career 
of Claude Collart de Verzy, a Frenchman and Hugue- 
not by birth, who in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century entered the Swedish service, in which he rose 
to a brilliant position.—The concluding paper, ‘‘ On 
the Dupuis Family,” by Mr. Bullock-Webster, gave 
an account of the quiet country life led by the Hugue- 
not refugees in England some two or three genera- 
tions ago. 

Cambridge University Association of Brass 
Collectors.—February 18.—Mr. S. Brown, Trin., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. H. K. St. J. San- 
derson made a statement with regard to the work on 
Cambridgeshire Brasses, giving the main plans on 
which the editors had resolved to carry out the work. 
He also read a list of directions which had been 
drawn up for the use of those who care to help in 
visiting churches up and down the country.—Mr. H. 
W. Macklin, Hon. Sec. exhibited a rubbing of the 
Flemish Brass of Abbot Delamere, from St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, explaining its details, This is, without 
doubt, the finest ecclesiastical Brass now in existence 
in England. Rubbings of other Flemish Brasses were 
also exhibited, including those from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the Jermyn Street Museum of Practical Miner- 
alogy, All Hallows, Barking and Fulham. 

March 11.—Mr. T. L. Murray in the chair.—A list 
of the churches already visited in the county of Cam- 
bridge was read.—An interesting paper was delivered 
by Mr. H. K. St. J. Sanderson on “ Merchant’s 
Marks,” illustrated by various drawings. Discussion 
followed. Mr. T. L. Murray exhibited a rubbing of 
the fine and unique Brass of Bishop Wyvil, Salisbury 
Cathedral, of the fourteenth century, explaining it and 
relating its curious history. Rubbings were shown by 
Mr. H. W. Macklin of a fragment of canopy, repre- 
senting the Annunciation, late in the possession of Mr. 
Nichal, and recently restored to Hereford Cathedral. 
Also of a schoolboy of Henry VIII.’s reign, in a long 
gown, and with his inkhorn and penner suspended 
from his belt. Several Brass-rubbings have recently 
— presented to the Association by the Rev. H. G, 

lade. 

Leeds Geological Association.—March.—Mr. 
C. D. Hardcastle, the President, in the chair.—A 
paper was given by Mr. Wm. Cheetham, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, descriptive of a visit to Shap. 
A circuitous route was taken, and the various points 
of geological interest on the journey duly noted. On 
approaching Ingleborough, there could be seen ‘dis- 
tinctly, in the clear morning light, the dark silurian 
blocks of Norber on the pavement of mountain lime- 
stone. In crossing the extremity of Morecambe Bay, 
the course of one of the great lines of distribution of 
Shap boulders was passed over. On the hill over- 


looking Grange on the west was observed a number 
of silurian blocks resting on the mountain limestone, 
precisely as at Norber. At Grange was seen in 
process of formation a well-known characteristic of 
sandstone beds, known as cross-bedding. There was 
an exceptionally low tide, and the currents coming 
down from the rivers Kent and Gilpin through the 
Milnthorpe sands were cutting down the sand banks 
some fifteen or twenty feet deep with great rapidity, 
carrying off the débris. The spaces left would be 
filled up afterwards by layers of sand at different 
angles, and if such a bed became hardened into stone, 
it would present just the appearance of cross-bedded 
sandstone that can be observed in the cutting near 
Armley station. Ulverston, Conishead Priory, and 
Seascale were described in turn, and Mr. Cheetham 
pointed out a little deviation from the route that no 
geologist should omit, a short run by a very primitive 
railway from Ravenglass to Boot, near the head of 
Eskdale, where the rock is a porphyry, much similar 
to that of Shap, but of a redder appearance, more 
especially so zm situ. Being almost disused, part of 
the permanent way has nearly relapsed into a state of 
nature ; the ferns and hazel branches came far over 
the line, and as the one carriage brushed its way 
through, some good botanical specimens were 
gathered. The journey through the beautiful county 
of Cumberland was well described, and the object of 
the journey at last reached—Shap station. On leaving 
the station the first thing to strike the attention of 
any traveller, even if he knew nothing of geology, 
would be the splendid glittering boulders everywhere 
about. They are built .into farm buildings and walls 
on all sides. Shap itself is merely a long village on 
the sides of the old road from Kendal to Penrith. 
Shap Wells is about four miles south of the station, 
and about half-way we pass the granite works, from 
whence a tramway line about eleven miles long goes 
winding round Wasdale Head up to the quarries. 
Although this well-known granite has been sent away 
in large quantities for many years, it was surprising to 
see how little apparently had been removed. The 
appearance of the rock z# sifu is very different to 
what we are accustomed to in the weathered and 
travelled blocks, being of a much paler hue. Shap 
granite, too, has patches or blotches upon it (this, 
however, is common to other varieties of granite), 
which appear as if some other variety of rock had 
become embedded in it ; some are a few inches in 
diameter, others as much as ten feet or twelve feet 
across ; thus a small piece can be presented to one’s 
view cut from one of the latter size, which is totall 

unlike the familiar appearance of Shap granite, wit 

its large, red felspar crystals. J. A. Phillips has sys- 
tematically examined them, both by analyses and by 
the microscope. He concludes that the inclusions 
contained in granites are of two distinct kinds. Those 
of the first-class are the result of an abnormal arrange- 
ment of the minerals constituting the granite itself; 
while those belonging to the second represent frag- 
ments of other rocks enclosed within its mass. Mr. 
Cheetham also drew special attention to the celebrity 
of Wasdale Crag, from which centre the blocks of 
Shap granite so well known to glacialists have been 
dispersed, not only to the south, but also over York- 
shire to the east coast. Indeed, north of Flamborough 
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Head to the mouth of the Tees they are found strew- 
ing the bottom of the sea, and are thus dredged up 
continually by the fishermen, who term this the 
** rough ground.” The famous block or Shap granite 
at Seamer was described, as it is one of the most 
notable boulders composed of this rock in the county. 
Speaking of its antiquity, he drew a parallel by refer- 
ring to the immense lapse of time since Cleopatra’s 
needle was cut from the quarries of Syene, in Upper 
Egypt. This, comparatively speaking, is but of 
recent date when compared with the time when the 
Seamer block and its countless companions were torn 
from their mountain home in Westmoreland by the irre- 
sistible glacier. Since then it has had many a journey, 
many a rest and roll, before it got shaped, smoothed, 
and finally settled down at Seamer. It certainly is 
only one of vast numbers of its class ; but it is a fine 
monument of the survival of the fittest of those vast 
mountain masses which were removed during the 
glacial epoch. Mr. Cheetham, in giving the geological 
age of the granite of Wasdale Crag, quoted Dr. 
Nicholson, who states that ‘‘the granite has burst 
through the highest beds of the green slate, so that the 
date of its production must be posterior to that of the 
slate, and prior to the deposition of the old red sand- 
stone.” 

April 11.—The series of field excursions com- 
menced at Malton and neighbourhood. This locality 
has long been of surpassing interest to geologists, not 
only from the beauty and variety of its innumerable 
fossils, but also from the splendid geological sections 
to be found in quarries and cuttings. The leaders 
for the day were Mr. Samuel Chadwick and Mr. M. 
B. Slater. These gentlemen had chosen North 
Grimston and Settrington for the first part of the 
day’s proceedings, wherefore the train was taken for 
the former place. From North Grimston station the 
way was taken down the line to the quarry where the 
‘*cement stone” is obtained. This is of great com- 
mercial value, this hard stone yielding a good hy- 
draulic mortar, and sold as “blue lias lime,” this, of 
course, being an erroneous expression ; still the cha- 
racter and the appearance of the beds have a great 
resemblance to some of the lias beds of the south of 
England ; indeed, when the Rev. P. B. Brodie visited 
this section, he stated that had he been suddenly put 
down in this quarry, without knowing the locality, he 
should have imagined he was at Lyme Regis. This 
cement stone is a very hard, compact, argillaceous 
limestone, with here and there partings of soft cal- 
careous shales. This stone evidently owes its origin 
to the denudation of the coral rag, to which it is un- 
conformable, as well as to the Kimeridge clay above. 
The dip is but slight in this quarry, but lower down, 
nearer the railway, it rapidly increases. These beds 
are ‘really equivalent in geological sequence to the 
upper calcareous grit farther north, but, of course, 


are widely different from a lithological point of view. - 


From this quarry the ascent of North Grimston Wold 
was made, passing over the Kimeridge clay and 
arriving at the white chalk. The red chalk is also 
present between these two formations, but no section 
of this was noted. In a quarry on the wold a fine 
section of the flint-bearing or lower chalk was ex- 
amined. Here the familiar tap of the hammer was 
soon heard, and many flint nodules broken to examine 





the beautiful fossil sponges they contain, It is a most 
interesting bit of geology to observe how the silica, 
once held in solution in the cretaceous ocean, has 
segregated around these ancient sponges, and pre- 
served them so perfectly and so beautifully, as we may 
see by the lens, Some large and good specimens of 
the characteristic inoceramus were obtained. Some 
very peculiar markings in the chalk were attentively 
examined. They appeared to be of a long, needle- 
shaped, partially fibrous nature ; but it was impossible 
by the aid of a pocket lens to determine conclusively 
whether they were “ slickensides ’—that is, polished 
surfaces arising from the slipping, and therefore 
grinding, of the chalk (similar to those we see so 
often in the coal measures)—or whether it was a form 
of incipient crystallization ; or, again, all that is left 
of some low form of animal life. Some good ex- 
amples were brought away for careful examination 
afterwards by the microscope. Arrived at the sum- 
mit of the hill, a magnificent expanse of country pre- 
sented itself, affording a good opportunity for Mr. 
Cole to describe the general contour and physical 
geology of the district. To the left were Acklam 
Wold and other hills of the chalk, passing northward 
the oolitic hill of Langton Wold ; then succeeded the 
Howardian Hills and a view of Ryedale, whilst to 
the extreme right could be seen the moorlands and 
Tabular Hills. Descending, the Wharram Road was 
taken in the direction of North Grimston, and 
on the roadside a small outcrop of coral rag was 
noted. The party now arrived at the large North 
Grimston limestone quarries on either side of the 
Wharram Road, which present such a full section 
of the coral rag proper or Upper Coralline Oolite. 
This section (said to be the finest development of 
coral rag in England) is so valuable that a brief 
description in descending order may be quoted for 
reference : ‘* Buff-coloured limestones with yellowish 
markings ; beds of white stone, seldom hard and 
crystalline like the series below. Indications of 
corals moderate ; flints rare. Beds less shelly than 
lower series, The foregoing have a thickness of 
about twenty feet. Then succeeds a thin parting of 
soft yellowish brash, followed by about seventeen feet 
of white sparry and compact limestones in strong, 
massive blocks, which become largely charged with 
flint, especially about six feet above the base of the 
series. The great shell bed in this part of the section 
is about three feet thick, and isa mass of the most 
splendid fossils, all of them the finest and largest of 
their kind. In the west end of the lower quarry, on 
the south side of the road, the urchin beds are well 
developed. These beds were observed to dip rapidly 
to the south, probably a dip of about twenty-five 
degrees.” The line of railway was now pursued to 
Settrington, and in the cutting here and there some 
good sections of coral rag and coralline oolite, part of 
the old coral reef, were disclosed. The quarry near 
Settrington station was then examined. Here the 
upper part is coral rag, resting upon coralline oolite. 
Professor Green secured at this quarry a good speci- 
men of isastrea. Return was then made by rail to 
Malton. Passing through the town, the site of the 
old Roman Camp was visited, and the section in the 
railway cutting of the ancient refuse-heap or midden 
was pointed out. The noted section of coralline 
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oolite at the Pye Pits Quarry, close to the town, was 
next visited. This has long been famous as a hunt- 
ing-ground for fossils, and on this occasion its repu- 
tation was kept up by some good discoveries, com- 
prising teeth of fishes, a large belemnite, some fine 
chemnitzia, lima, etc. A very short distance from 
this quarry occurs a gravel pit, to which the party 
was conducted. This is a section of the dry river 
valley which bisects the town of Malton. Its materials 
have evidently been produced by the denudation of 
the adjacent oolitic hills, being composed of water- 
worn oolitic pebbles of various sizes and sand. The 
latter, being examined by a lens, could be seen to be 
largely made up of the characteristic oolitic grains, 
This section contained perhaps the finest example of 
current bedding it has ever been the fortune of the 
members to behold ; it certainly should be photo- 
graphed. Another interesting matter connected with 
this section is that an old flint implement (a celt) was 
found here 7# sitz, so that, as has been said, it is pos- 
sible that palzeolithic man may have seen the river 
flow on the west side of the Roman Camp. The 
museum of the Malton Field Naturalists’ Society was 
then inspected, and this privilege was a scientific 
treat of the highest order. The most notable and 
perfect specimens of the fossils of the district had 
been most carefully worked out, named, and classified 
by the indefatigable curator, Mr. S. Chadwick. A 
fine set of fossil fruit from the Malton quarries, ex- 
hibiting very distinctly the general character of fruit, 
both in the kernel, shell, and outer rind ; they have 
been named Carpolithes conicus. The Aptychus (or 
operculum) of Ammonites perarmatus, this is pecu- 
liarly valuable, being seldom met with 2 sé¢z ; some 
rare ammonites, from the lower calcareous grit; a 
fine set of Neocomian or Speeton clay fossils, so 
difficult to obtain ; a set of palatal teeth of Gyrodus, 
The members then proceeded to Mr. Slater’s ware- 
house to view a giant ammonite. So far as at 
present known, this species of ammonite is extremely 
rare, the British Museum only having a portion 
of one. This specimen is the largest cretaceous am- 
monite known, and is named A. lepotophyllus. It 
was found in a pit in the flint chalk on Thixendale 
Wold. It has been carefully mounted in cement by 
Mr. S. Chadwick, and set in a frame. We were in- 
formed the weight of this specimen is about three cwt. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. —March7. 
—Mr. David MacGibbon, read a paper on *‘ Architec- 
ture in the South of France.” He drew attention to 
the ancient history of Southern Gaul, remarking that 
its first civilization was entirely Grecian in character, 
the effect of which was apparent in its ancient monu- 
ments, although these belonged chiefly to the first 
three centuries of the Roman Empire. This part of 
France was particularly rich in classic remains, most 
of which were illustrated and described. The con- 
tinuance in Christian buildings of the Roman style of 
architecture during the early centuries of the Christian 
era and throughout the dark ages was then dwelt 
upon, and illustrated by buildings still existing in 
southern France. Reference was also made to the 
manner in which Greco-Roman art was preserved 
and developed into Byzantine by the East, and the 
influence of this Eastern art on the style of the West 


was shown by examples. The general result arrived 
at was, that there was produced in Provence a special 
style of architecture, which continued up to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. This style exhibited a 
mixture of Roman and Byzantine features, of which 
very striking examples were to be found in the churches 
of St. Trophine at Arles and St. Giles. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries this style was to a 
large extent superseded by the introduction cf the 
Gothic architecture of the north. 

March 12,—An excursion took place to Inch House, 
where a paper was read describing the architectural 
features of the house, and giving some particulars of 
the families who had occupied it. The party next 
procecded to Liberton House, where they were re- 
ceived by the tenant, Mr. G. Cunninghame, 
advocate, who pointed out all the features of interest, 
and explained how he had discovered old doorways, 
arches, fireplaces, etc., which had long been concealed 
by modern lath and plaster. He also give a brief 
sketch of the several owners of the house, and 
theorized as to the arrangement of the apartments 
previous to being modern:zed. The company after- 
wards passed on to Liberton Tower. Mr. McLachlan 
read a paper descriptive of the building, than which 
he said there was no more conspicuous in the outskirts 
of Edinburgh, and which they were fortunate in 
having it very much as it left the builder’s hands four 
centuries ago. \ 

April 2.—The members visited Niddry and Dun- 
tarvie Castles, which, by the courtesy of Lord Hope- 
toun and his tenants—Mr. John Bartholomew and Mr. 
Adam Hardie --were open for inspection. On arrival 
at Niddry, Mr. H. J. Blanc, the leader of the party, 
noted the castle as an erection of the sixteenth century 
or late in the fifteenth century. Of L form in plan it 
resembles in many respects Dundas Castle and Pres- 
ton Tower, structures of a much earlier date. The 
Barony was known as West Niddrie, and sometimes 
called Little Niddry, Nudre, and Niddry Seaton. In 
1370 it came into the hands of the Seaton family from 
Adam Forrester. It was in the time of George Lord 
Seton, who was killed at Flodden in 1513, that the 
castle was built. The lands and baronies continucd 
in the hands of the Wintoun (Lord Seton) family till 
the time of Charles I., when they passed into the pos- 
session of the Hopetoun family, giving the name Baron 
Niddry to General Sir John Hope, afterwards fourth 
Earl of Hopetoun. The castle is recorded to have 
been burned by the English army in 1590, and afforded 
shelter to Queen Mary on her flight from Loch Leven 
Castle. The building stands prominently on a natural 
mound of rock, and round it are traces of former en- 
closing walls, which may have been constructed round 
pleasure-gardens in later time. The doorway is in 
the inner angle of the recess part, and leads to a cir- 
cular staircase in the thickness of the wall, giving 
access to the several walls. The lower floors are 
vaulted with stone, but the others have been con- 
structed of wood on stone corbels. The upper floors 
are inaccessible, but, judging from the masonry, they 
have not been subdivided. Various changes have been 
made on the building from time to time, chief among 
which has been a large addition forming two higher 
stories, now in ruins. These upper stories are similar 
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to what appears on the upper part of Preston Tower. 
After examining the various details of the building 
the party proceeded to Duntarvie Castle, about two 
miles distant, which Mr. Blanc pointed out was an 
early example of an advanced form of residential 
manor. The building presents a frontage of about 
8o feet, while its breadth is only 23 feet, there being 
wings projecting backwards at eachend. The date 
of the erection is assumed to be 1589, as indicated upon 
some carved stones discovered in the neighbourhood, 
and from a record it appears that in 1546 a grant of 
the lands of Duntarvie was made to Patrick Lindsay, 
sixth Lord of the Byres. The ground-floor of the 
Castle is entered by a door placed in the centre of the 
chief front, in that respect showing a change from the 
time when doors were placed in the most inaccessible 
or most secluded parts. The chief approach to the 
first-floor is by a narrow straight stair in the centre of 
the building, an arrangement common in a seventeenth- 
century house such as Drum, Craigievar, Northfield, 
and others. The elevations are severe, and exhibit 
strongly the Renaissance influence. Altogether, 
though not a very commodious house for the present 
time, when erected, surrounded with ample woodlands 
and gardens, it must have beena most attractive resi- 
dence. Several interesting features of detail were re- 
ferred to, and the company were conducted through 
the building. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.— March 30. 
~-Mr. Blair, secretary, stated that at the last meeting 
of the Council, at which Ald. Cail was present, the 
question of the blue stone which is now in the bridge 
at the exhibition was mentioned. Mr. Cail had 
kindly presented it to the society. The council 
recommended that the following country meetings be 
held this summer :—Morpeth and Mitford, Warkworth, 
Durham, Chesters, and Alnwick.—It was agreed that 
the Priory at Tynemouth and the Jesus Chapel at 
Jesmond be visited on separate afternoons in the 
summer.—The following papers were read :—‘‘A 
Description of the Communion Plate, Bells, and 
Registers of Christ Church, North Shields,” by Mr. H. 
A. Adamson ; “ Notes on the Communion Plate, etc., 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Newcastle,” by Mr. W. J. 
Pringle: ‘‘ Impressions of an American on his Visit 
to the Roman Wall,” by Dr. Bruce. 

Society of Antiquaries.—March 24.—The Pre- 
sident in the chair.—Dr. Sparrow Simpson read a 
paper on two inventories of the plate and vestments 
belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1245 and 1402. 
The former, which is fifty years earlier than that printed 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon, is written on the fly-leaves 
ofa volume called Statuta Majora. The latter, which 
has only recently been discovered, is a thin vellum 
book. Dr. Simpson gave a brief account of the con- 
tents of the earlier list, consisting of gold and silver 
gilt chalices, the donors’ names and the figures on the 
pattern being stated. One chalice was of Greek work, 
and there was one gold reed for drinking through, a 
method of partaking of the cup used by the Pope. 
There were also many cruets, censers, ampullz, poma 
for warming hands, chresmatories, candelabra, etc. 
The shrine of St. Erkenwald was of wood plated with 
silver, decorated with images, precious stones and 
rings ; that of Mellitus was surmounted by an angel of 
copper gilt, These two shrines stood side by side over 








the great altar. Another was of crystal, containing 
ribs of St. Lawrence. Among the relics are noted— 
hair of the Virgin Mary, a tooth of St. Vincent, arms 
of Oswald Mellitus and Osith, a finger of Oswald, and 
St. Edith’s pillow. The pastoral staves include that 
of Bishop FitzNeale (1189-1198) set with amethysts, 
the precentor’s staff of ivory and silver set with stones, 
and the baculus stultorum. There is also a mitre for 
the Boy Bishop ‘‘ of small value,” and a cope for him 
among the eighty enumerated. The morses, chasu- 
bles, tunicles, dalmatics, sandals, gloves, chairs and 
cushions, are also catalogued. The Looks comprise a 
Bible (Anglica littera), with Hebrew and Greek 
alphabet on the back, another Scotica littera and the 
Lassionarium pilosuim, so called from its cover. Only 
one book in the inventory is still in the possession of 
the cathedral. There is no remaining example of the 
rite of St. Paul’s, which ceased to be used in 1414, 
when Bishop Clifford introduced the Salisbury rite. 
The later inventory contains many of the same objects, 
with the addition of valuable articles of various kinds 
presented by the Queen of Edward II., John of Gaunt, 
Richard II., and Cardinal Beaufort. Some of the 
music-books are specified as being de plano cantu, 
others organico cantu, i.é., singing in parts.—The 
President exhibited a peculiar padlock in the shape of 
a tankard, made in wrought-iron, from Stockholm.— 
Mr. J. W. Harrison exhibited a portrait, perhaps by 
Clouet, of a lady wearing a ruff.—Mr. Hyman Montagu 
exhibited a silver snuff-box (temp. Anne) engraved 
with a portrait of James III. in armour, inscribed 
‘‘ This is He,” and on the other side a view of Bos- 
cobel House.—Mr. Jeffery Whitehead exhibited a 
mazer belonging to Mrs. Lambert, a descendant of 
General Lambert. 

English Goethe Society: MANCHESTER BRANCH. 
—March 30.—Prof. W. C. Williamson delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘Goethe’s Botanical Discovery.” After 
explaining at length the fundamental facts of plant de- 
velopment as now understood, Prof. Williamson indi- 
cated the course of Goethe’s observations. Following 
out the relation between nodes and leaves, he per- 
ceived that the leaf is the natural development of the 
node, as the node is the necessary condition of the 
leaf, the typical stem being a combination of nodes, 
internodes, and leaves. The flower, as related in the 
same way to nodes, could thence be only regarded as 
a multiplied leaf. From the moment of his occupation 
of the Weimar Gartenhaus he became a florist heart 
and soul; and only the perverse jealousy of contem- 
porary men of science for a brother-investigator who 
was also a great poet, had prevented his immediate 
admission to the first rank of botanists.—Prof. Ward 
briefly closed the proceedings. 

Asiatic.—March 21.—Colonel H. Yule, President, 
in the chair. Professor Douglas, in the absence of 
the author, read Mr. C. Baber’s paper “On Nine 
Formosan Manuscripts.” It described a batch ot 
MSS. received from the island of Formosa. They 
had been obtained by the Rev. W. Campbell, within 
the last three years, from the Pepohwan tribe, ‘‘at 
one of the villages in the low-lying hill region east- 
ward from Taiwanfoo.” These Pepohwans had now 
lost all knowledge of the language represented in the 
documents, They had removed inland to their pre- 


sent settlements some eighty years ago, their own 
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ancestral territory being what was known under the 
Dutch occupation as the township of Sinkkan, a name 
still preserved in the large Chinese market-town of 
Sin-kang, about 20 li (7 miles) N.N.E. of the city of 
Taiwanfoo. Exclusively an agricultural people, they 
differ now in no respect from their Chinese neighbours 
in regard to language, religion, dress, and customs. 

Royal Society of Literature.—March 23.—Sir P. 
Colquhoun, President, in the chair. A paper was read 
**On the Ancient and Modern Literature of Garden- 
ing,” by Mr. W. Paul. The author commenced with 
the second chapter of Genesis, and proceeded to point 
out that Jews, Assyrians, Persians, and Carthaginians 
had their gardens, and wrote about them. The Greeks 
and Romans were great gardeners, and the latter wrote 
much on the subject. On the revival of learning the 
Italians and Dutch were first inthe field, followed by 
the French, English, and other nations. The herb- 
alists seem to have been in the van, the six books of 
Dioscorides having held the sway down to the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century. In the writings on 
gardening proper much superstition was mixed up 
with practical gardening down to the time of Bacon. 
At the end of the seventeenth century a new era in 
gardening may be said to have been inaugurated. From 
the dawn of the present century the progress has been 
most rapid.—Mr. Highton discussed the hints thrown 
out by the author in reference to the controversy 
between the artistic and natural styles of landscape 
gardening at the beginning of the last century. He 
also echoed Evelyn’s complaint of the paucity of 
gardens in London. 

Historical.—March 17.—Mr. Hyde Clarke in the 
chair.—Colonel Malleson read a paper on “ Vercinge- 
torix.” 

Folk-Lore.—March 25.—The Earl of Strafford, 
President, in the chair. The formal business of the 
annual meeting being disposed of, Mr. W. F. Kirby 
read a paper “On the Forbidden Doors of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’” in which he drew 
attention to the five stories possessing the incident 
wherein the hero or heroine is forbidden to open a 
particular door, the result of disobeying the injunction 
being various forms of misfortune.—Mr. Foster, in the 
absence of the author, read a paper by Dr. Gaster, 
“On the Modern Origin of Fairy-Tales,” Dr. Gaster 
declared that the supernatural element in fairy-tales 
was a late addition to a story originally founded on 
an historical event, and stated that the fault which is 
inherent in every new undertaking, viz., of mixing 
the elements promiscuously, and attributing to every 
branch of the new study the same origin, was con- 
spicuously felt in the new study of folk-lore. Once 
a theory was adopted for customs, or say myths, im- 
mediately it was applied to superstition, tale, or 
charm, as if these were all of the same age and de- 
rived from the same source. He thought that each 
branch of folk-lore must be studied separately, en- 
deavouring to prove the origin of each independently 
from the other : only afterwards we might try to ascer- 
tain the relationship which exists between each branch, 
So a theory which holds good for superstition is not 
at all fit for fairy-tales, etc. Just as our knowledge is 
a knowledge formed by many strata, one upon the 
other, so is also the knowledge of the illiterate not a 
homogeneous element, but one which has been ac- 


quired during centuries subsequently, and age to 
us only as forming one indivisible unity. There may 
be elements in folk-lore of hoar antiquity, and there 
may be, on the other hand, elements relatively modern, 
which we can trace back even to our own time, grow- 
ing, so to say, under our own eyes, as, for instance, all 
the popular etymologies and the stories invented after- 
wards to explain them.—Mr. A. Nutt, Mr. Clodd, 
and Mr. Gomme discussed the paper, all entering a 
warm protest against Dr. Gaster’s conclusions, 


Correspondence. 


—»—— 
SCOTTISH EMIGRATIONS. 


In Sir John Lubbock’s interesting letter in the 
Times, 18th March on Ethnology, he gives a list of 
Scotch families who had emigrated. It will interest 
your readers to have the enclosed addition to his 
list from Zhe Buik of the Chronicles of Scotland, 
vol. ii., p. 657. (Metrical version, by Hector Boece): 

The friendis all wes of this ilk Edgar 

That samin tyme in Scotland all tha fled; | 
Thair surnames alss now I sall schaw you heir— 
Lyndesay, Wallace, Touris, and Lovell, 
Ramsay, Prestoun, Sandelandis, Bisset, Soullis, Maxwell, 
Wardlaw, Giffurd, Maule, Borthwick, also 
Fethikran, Creichtoun, all thir and no mo: 
Fyve of thir last alss far as I can spy, 

Came with this Edgar out of Hungary, 

And all the laif of thir, as eith is to ken, 

Of thir ilkone thrr war all Inglishmen. 

He also mentions that ‘‘ Baliol was named from 
Bailleul, or Beliol in Normandy.” Hector Boece 
says that ‘‘Johnne Ballioll (mark the difference of 
spelling) passit in France unto his heretage into ane 
castell callit Galiard,” vol. iii., p. 159, and ‘‘dises it 
thair lang efter.” The frose Chronicles of Hector 
Boece add as follows: ‘*‘ Many othir by sindry chances 
of time, come out of France in Scotland ; as Fraseir, 
Sinclare, Boswel, Mowtray, Montgummery, Campbel, 
Boyis, Betoun, Tailyefer, and Bothwel,” vol. ii, 
Cc. 10. 

1 Gloucester Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W. Scott SURTEES. 


PRIVILEGES OF EAST ANGLIAN TOWNS. 


There is a passage in the Historia Eliensis (Lib. ii. 
cap. 26) which may deserve the attention of the 
newly-formed Selden Society. After narrating a pur- 
chase by Abbot Brihtnoth, ‘‘coram tota civitate” 
of Cambridge, the chronicle proceeds: ‘* Quo facto 
queesivit Abbas ab eo vades de emptione hujus terre, 
cui omnes respondentes dixerunt quod Grantebrucge 
(Cambridge), et MNorwice (Norwich), et Zheoforth 
(Thetford), et Gyppeswice (Ipswich), tantz libertatis 
ac dignitatis essent ut siquis ibi terram compararet 
vadibus non indigeret.” 

J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 
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THE WESTERN TAPESTRIES. 
[Ante, p. 156.] 


The writer of the delightful articles on ‘*Old Storied 
Houses,” speaking of the three tapestry maps formerly 
at Weston, omits to add that these now hang on the 
walls of the Lecture Theatre of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society’s Museum, in the grounds of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York. 

They were presented to the Society in 1827 by 
Edward Venables Vernon Harcourt, Archbishop of 
York (1808-48. ) 

The maps themselves are said to be the earliest 
productions of the tapestry art in England. The 
date is variously stated as 1579 and 1588. - 


WORK FOR YOUNG ANTIQUARIES. 


In the face of the numerous disclosures made in 
your columns of the wanton destruction of valuable 
antiquities, it may well be asked whose business is it 
to look after the still existing relics of bygone times ? 

There is no lack in even our smaller towns of 
archzological enthusiasm if duly and properly fostered 
and encouraged. But young and ardent antiquaries 
are apt to feel somewhat discouraged at the remote- 
ness of their chances of finding any fresh treasures, 
and thus winning even local fame. 

May not the suggestion be thrown out, that such 
might well constitute themselves the guardians of the 
already known antiquities in their own respective 
neighbourhoods ? 

If the well-known story of Dr. Johnson and the 
frosts could be paraphrased by our strong-limbed 
younger enthusiasts, and each man take his share in 
the work of visiting every destroyable antiquity as 
frequently as possible, but once a year at least, we 
should no doubt have many more chances of saving 
relics that would otherwise be broken up for road- 
metal, or turned to other base uses. 

Sir John Lubbock’s Act gives the means of reaching 
offenders in certain cases, while for preservation 

urposes outside this Act, funds would no doubt be 
imusiog if needed. But the pressure of public 
opinion will often prove a surer deterrent than 
prosecutions, 

Of course any wilful damage should be noted, and 
the local editors got to spare a corner of their papers 
for the prompt exposure of offenders, while the land- 
owners can also be memorialized. 

Such a plan of campaign would furnish the motive 
for many a pleasant country ramble, and probably 
lead to the discovery of further remains adjoining 
those known to exist, or to the tracing of fragments 
carried away during the Vandalic (post-Gothic) 


eriod, 
, LES. 


THE NAME “COLLINS.” 


In the correspondence columns of the Amtiguary 
for April, a ‘‘ Subscriber” asks, “Can you, or some 
of your subscribers, in a future number of the Azéi- 
guary state how so many places, etc., in Ireland are 
called ‘Collinstown’?” And he further asks, ‘‘ Is 
not ‘ Collins’ a Saxon name ?” 





It seems most probable that the name “Collins” 
is not of Saxon origin—particularly as used in Ireland 
—but of Celtic. Judging by the ordinary derivation 
of such corruptions of original patronymics, 
**Collins” comes from Co/an or Colen, and some- 
times Colin, These names are common enough in 
early British history. In Eastern England we had 
kings who bore that name, whose coins are among 
the most interesting and artistic of the Romano-British 
— And the surname “Collins” is still familiar 

ere. 

In its present form “Collins” may probably be 
termed ‘fa Saxon name;” but its origin is not 
English, but Celtic-British. 

The fact that Co/iz or Colan, etc., are names that 
frequently occur in Irish history, will probably 
account for so many towns there being so called ; but 
these designations are of no great antiquity. 


A. LEIGH Hunt. 
Norwich, April, 1887. 


WALTER DE MAPES. 
Can you inform me where, and at what price, a 
translation can be obtained of Bishop Goliath, written 
by Walter de Mapes, in Henry II.’s time? 


L. PARSONS. 


Reviews. 


_— 


Some Municipal Records of the City of Carlisle. 
Edited by R. S. FERGUSON and W. NANSON. 
(Carlisle and London: G. Bell and Sons, 1887.) 
8vo., pp. X-5 340. 

When an historic city like Carlisle has for its 
mayor a scholar and a student like Mr. Ferguson, it 
is perfectly natural to assume that the event might be 
signalized by the production of a work on the muni- 
cipal records. Mayors are not, as a rule, scholars and 
students ; and what is worse still, few of them have 
any sympathy with scholarship, and hence it is that 
so few of our priceless municipal records have been 
published and made available. London, Nottingham, 
and Chesterfield have lately been publishing their 
records ; and we are pleased to think that a city like 
Carlisle, placed in different local and historical cir- 
cumstances to most of the English cities, has also 
thought fit to publish this volume. 

Carlisle was made English—that is, was finally 
separated from Scotland, by William Rufus—who in 
1092 ‘sent a great number of churlish folk thither, 
with wives and cattle, that they might settle there and 
till the land.” Such a remarkable beginning of the 
history of an English city deserves most close atten- 
tion, for it will be certain to govern the later history, 
and account for some of the elements in its constitu. 
tion and form of government. At first, Carlisle was a 
part of the county; it won its way to city indepen- 
dence by a long persistence of its claim, and by a 
steady appropriation of municipal forms of govern- 
ment, even before the right to such government had 
been formally granted by the Crown. For the rest, 
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Carlisle had to do what other boroughs and cities 
have done, namely, purchase their independence. 

Looking at the municipal records by the light of 
modern research and knowledge of the subject, there 
is much to interest the student. First of all, there are 
traces of the comparative recent origin of English 
Carlisle. If its documents take us as far back as the 
documents of other towns, its customs do not tell us 
of an older life before the documents, as the customs 
of London, of Exeter, or of Nottingham do. The 
origin of the Carlisle Guilds may be gathered clearly 
from these most interesting records ; but the origin of 
the Guilds in other towns are not so clearly traced, and 
lead back so far into the past as to lend some force to 
the arguments of such scholars as Mr. Coote, who 
would trace them to the Roman collegia, or as Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, who would find in them the germs of 
a Teutonic origin. Looked at, therefore, from the 
comparative point of view, nothing could be more 
important than these records of Carlisle municipal 
history, for they may be said to supply us with some 
valuable data for tracing out what the condition of 
municipal history would be in towns having a com- 
paratively modern and definite origin. By the aid of 
such data we may test the records of other English 
municipal records, and so, perhaps, create a basis 
from which to establish something like a correct 
formula for working out the early history of English 
municipal institutions. 

So important do we consider this view of the re- 
lationship of the Carlisle municipal records to the 
general history of municipal towns, that we have not 
hesitated to give it a foremost place in this review, 
instead of supplying our readers with some account of 
the many interesting glimpses into the early social 
conditions of the people which these records afford. 
It is remarkable to observe that the citizens had the 
power to ‘‘expulse” refractory inhabitants, a weapon 
which was all-powerful in keeping city authority com- 
pact and unassailable from within, but which must 
have let loose upon the county many questionable 
characters. How amply the labours of Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. Nanson answer the expectations of students 
can only be proved bya study of the volume itself, 
which contains transcripts of the Merchants’ Guild, 
the Weavers’ Guild, the Smiths’ Guild, the Tailors’ 
Guild, the Tanners’ Guild, the Shoemakers’ Guild, the 
Glovers’ Guild, and the Butchers’ Guild. For ourselves, 
we are satisfied that the book is one of the best of its 
class, and we earnestly hope that the second volume, 
which has been promised, will shortly make its 
appearance. 

The volume is illustrated by a fine view of Carlisle 
in 1739, a representation of the great mace and 
sergeant’s mace, the common chest of the city, the 
title-page of the “ Dormont Book ” one of the city 
muniments, and the arms and seals of the city. It is 
gratifying to add that it is also provided with good 
indexes. 


The Pre-history of the North, based on Contemporary 
Memorials, By the late J. J. A. WORSAAE. 
Translated, with a brief Memoir of the Author, by 
H. F. MoRLAND Simpson. (London: Triibner 
1886.) 8vo., pp. xxx, 206. 

The value of Worsaae’s works for English students 
is well known. They reflect from the North events 





which make up a great part of English history, and 
which, but for them, might be in danger of being 
entirely overlooked. The volume before us deals with 
a period which of late years has been very well investi- 
gated, namely, the period before the era of written 
documents, and contemporary with the monumental 
remains which, either under or upon the earth’s sur- 
face, are not the work of the present race of mankind. 
This period is divided into the stone, the bronze, and 
the early iron ages. The monuments belonging to 
each may be classified and grouped in such a way as 
to tell the story of their development from one stage 
of progress to another. This process of classification 
and grouping is one of extreme difficulty and com- 
plexity, and can only be accomplished by those who 
have studied them for a lifetime. This Mr. Worsaae 
had done, and conclusions from him, therefore, may 
generally be accepted. 

How fascinating is the study which begins with the 
progress of the first inhabitants into Europe, as evi- 
denced by the implements left along their line of 
march, needs no comment from.us. We think that 
Worsaae is most instructive in his treatment of the 
stone-graves of the prehistoric people in the North. 
Noting that the round and oblong barrows are 
common in Denmark, and the contiguous north of 
Germany, along with several regions to the west, he 
next proceeds to inquire into the huge, and at times, 
double passage-buildings at the basement of vast 
mounds of earth, the giant chambers as they are 
called, which often justly rouse the wonder of modern 
times. From their presence or absence in certain 
regions, and from a careful consideration of their 
geographical distribution, Worsaae concludes that 
they could not have been quite coeval with the earliest 
current of population which introduced the round and 
oblong barrows from North Germany into the Danish 
lands, and they must rather have been due subse- 
quently to a further evolution of the old grave-forms 
in Denmark itself, though developed under continued 
influence from abroad. 

It is in such way as this that Worsaae continues 
his labours, and the result is that we get a remarkable 
insight into the culture-waves and culture-develop- 
ments of prehistoric peoples. There is a correlative 
inquiry yet to be made, namely, who was it that pro- 
duced these results; what tribes or what people came 
into contact with prehistoric Danelanders? We thus 
find ourselves launched into the most interesting of 
historic investigations, and such books as this stimu- 
late research to an unusual degree. , 





The Best Plays of the Old Dranatisis—Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited by HAVELOcK ELLIs. With 
a General Introduction on the English Drama 
during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.— 
Philip Massinger. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ARTHUR SYMONDs. (London: 
Vizetelly and Co., 1887). 8vo. 2 vols. 

It is certainly a very great boon to get an unex- 
purgated edition of the best plays of the old 
dramatists, and we cordially welcome these first two 
volumes of the series, which make their appearance 
well edited, well printed, and in an extremely handy 
form. To the Marlowe is prefixed a carefully-etched 
portrait of Edward Alleyn; and the Massinger con- 
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tains a portrait of the dramatist etched from the 
frontispiece to his plays. 

The best plays of Marlowe are taken to be Zamébur- 
laine, Dr. Faustus, The Jew of Malta, ani Edward 
Z/. ; while Massinger is represented by Zhe Duke 
of Milan, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, The Great 
Duke of Florence, The Maid of Honour, and The City 
Madam. English dramatic literature is thus well re- 
presented, and the succeeding volumes, if as well 
produced as these first two, will place at the ready 
command of all lovers of the old drama a very ex- 
cellent collection of plays. The carefully written in- 
troductions are by no means the least interesting and 
instructive portions of the new undertaking, and both 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Symonds are to be congratulated 
upon their good work. 





A Brief History of the Hospital of St. John Baptist, 
Bath, with a Memoir of the Founder, Bishop 
Fits-Jocelyn. Compiled and edited by R. E. 
PeacH. (Bath: Charles Hallett, Bladud 
Library, 1886.) 4to., pp. 63. 

This is another contribution to the history of Bath, 
in which, upon the rather slender thread of an account 
of the eleemosynary charity of the Hospital of St. 
John, Mr. Peach has strung together some facts of 
local history not without value. 

Founded by Bishop Fitz-Jocelyn as far back as the 
year 1180, the hospital has undergone many vicissi- 
tudes during the 700 years of its existence. We use 
the word vicissitudes advisedly, for admirers of the 
‘good old times” will be shocked to hear, on the 
authority of Mr. Peach, that the history reveals “‘ one 
most shameless system of plunder.” For the “selfish 
indignation ” excited by such ‘‘ pretty pickings,” we 
must refer the reader to the work itself, which has 
‘*elucidatury notes,” an index, and some tables, 
showing the relative value of the property at various 
times, 





Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 
panionage. Illustrated with 1400 armorial bear- 
ings. Edited by RoBerT H. Marr, LL.D. 
(London : Dean and Son, 1887.) 8vo. Pp. 784. 

The mine of information which this work contains 
grows richer year by year, and fully justifies the tribute 
paid to its value by the late Lord Cairns, when he 
called it a deposit of information never opened with- 
out amazement or admiration. It has now grown to 
nearly S00 closely-printed pages, contributed by some 
30,000 correspondents. 

So long as the present high standard of accuracy is 
kept up, there is every reason to wish and anticipate 
for it a continuance of the well-merited support it has 
so long enjoyed. 

It is in its 174th year of issue, and its editor claims 
it to be the oldest serial extant, and the only publi- 
cation which has existed through two whole Jubilees. 





Shropshire Folk-Lore: A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited 
by CHARLOTTE SOPHIA BuRNE, from the Col- 
lections of Georgina F. Jackson. (London: 
Shrewsbury and Chester, 1886.) Part III. 8vo., 


PP. 295: 
In this volume Miss Burne has brought to a con- 
clusion her interesting gleanings which may be said 


to make a goodly shock of corn, seeing she has 
athered up nearly 700 pages of valuable matter on 
yalopian folk-lore and customs. 

The concluding part contains chapters on ‘* Customs 
and Superstitions concerning Days and Seasons ;” 
**Traces of Well Worship;’ ‘* Wakes, Fairs, and 
Feasts ;’ ‘* Morris Dancing and Plays ;” “‘ Games ;” 
‘* Ballads, Songs, and Carols ;” ‘‘ Rhymes and Say- 
ings ;” ‘* Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases ;” ‘* Notes 
on Church Bells and Epitaphs.” In addition to 
which there will be found ‘* A Brief Summary of the 
History of the County:” some addenda and corri- 
genda; an appendix containing the music of carols, 
**Souling” songs, etc. ; and lastly, an index. We 
could have wished that the latter most important 
feature in the book had been made more comprehen- 
sive. The concluding volume is enriched by a new 
feature, viz.,a map in which are shown the boundaries 
of the dioceses of which Shropshire forms part, of the 
Welsh marshes, and of the distribution of yearly 
customs. The realization of the physical features of 
the country is in itself a matter of much importance 
in judging of the influences brought to bear upon the 
minds and habits of the inhabitants, but such a map 
as this is of value in other ways. Shropshire, as Miss 
Burne reminds us, is a2 purely modern and arbitrary 
division, and its boundaries were fixed so lately as 
the time of Henry VIII. Always a border-land, a 
fact betokened by such names as Welsh Frankton 
and English Frankton, its history is stirring and 
somewhat complex. Naturally it has always been 
exposed to Welsh incursions and Welsh influences ; 
but owing to both North and South Shropshire 
coming under Mercian rule as early as the seventh 
century, the population is essentially English, except- 
ing here and there where certain ‘‘ Welsheries,” or 
isolated knots of Welshmen, still exist. 

The county is undoubtedly rich in folk-lore, but 
the authoress assures us this is not due to any pecu- 
liarly superstitious constitution of the Salopian mind, 
but is chiefly to be attributed to its situation ‘‘in the 
western limits of the kingdom, far away from the 
capital, and comparatively removed from external 
influences and main lines of communication,” all con- 
stituting favourable circumstances for ‘‘ the preserva- 
tion of old-fashioned habits and ideas, especially in 
the retired hilly districts of the south-west ;” and we 
are led toinfer that such an environment is the reason 
for a ‘‘a higher average of refinement and of intellec- 
tual tastes among all classes in Shropshire than among 
the same classes in other English counties.” 

Miss Burne has many a tale to tell and a custom to 
explain, which will be of great value to those who 
believe in the scientific value of folk-lore; and her 
book will for long be considered a model for others 
to work upon. What is oldest in folk-lore may not be 
now current everywhere in Shropshire, for the old 
lines of demarcation are fading away and losing their 
sharpness even in this county. But the oldest group 
of superstition and legend is being replaced by a later 
wave of the conditions of the human mind which pro- 
duce folk-lore ; for we are told that the folk living on 
the borders of Offa’s dyke have now ‘“‘so utterly 
forgotten its traditionally received origin, that they 
say it is a furrow turned up by the devil in a single 
night with a plough drawn by a gander and a 
turkey ”! 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 


Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NotTe.—All Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpown, E.C. 


—<>—__—_ 
For SALE. 


Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price 4£4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers ; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s, 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
Ios. 6¢.—104, care of Manager. 

Bookplates (armorial), would exchange duplicates 
aaa aati Upper Clifton, Montenotte, 

ork. 

Herald and Genealogist, 8 vols. ; Marriage Licences, 
Westminster, 1558-1699 ; do. Vicar-General, 1660-79, 
and Faculty Office of Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1543-1869; Tarl. Soc., 2 vols.; Cox. Magna 
Britannia, 1738, 6 vols., 4to. ; Walpole’s Engravers, 
1794.—Charles L. Bell, Chesterton Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

Manuscript Journal of His Majesty’s Ship Ocean, 
1780-82 (names mentioned—Digby, Drake, Hood, 
Elliot, and others), 18s. Manuscript Journals of His 





Majesty's Ships Malta and Defience. Society of Royal 
Kentish Bowmen, 1785 ; manuscript list of members, 
4s. Vinegar Bible, 1716-17, 2 vols., large paper copy, 
yos. Bible, 1612, and black-letter Common Prayer 
bound with it, 15s. Thomas’s Handbook to Public 
Records, 7s. 6¢.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, 
Salop. 

req Original Sketch of Leech’s Baden-Belle, 2 
guineas ; an Original Engraving by Hogarth, Mid- 
night Modern Conversation, 2 guineas ; Oil Painting 
of Miss Margaret Cornwallis, died 1766, carved wood 
frame, 5 guineas.—J. M. Smith, 34, Carolgate, Ret- 
ford. 


Autographs: A large Album containing 225 genuine 
Autographs and Letters of great rarity and value, in- 
cluding Royalty (3); Prime Ministers (4)—Peel, 
Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone; Archbishops, 
Bishops, celebrated Literary Characters, Judges, 
Generals, eminent Statesmen, Musicians, Artists, 
etc., £3. A collection of over 500 Letters and 
Papers extending over the last 150 years, many of 
great interest, and containing many valuable Auto- 
graphs ; a large number being Letters of the Nobility, 
and others by Literary Characters well known to 
Antiquarians and the reading public, £1. A fine old 
Black-letter Breeches Bible, dated 1583, including 
the Apocrypha. Two right profitable Concordances, 
the whole Booke of Psalmes in English Meeter with 
music, and Book of Common Prayer (this slightly de- 
fective), ruled with red margins by hand, in original 
binding, £1 10s.—Address T. M. Dilworth, 4, Irwell 
Park, Eccles, Manchester. 

A Mortar (ornamented) made of bell-metal, dated 
1732, weighing about 2 cwt. Splendid tone; suit- 
able for gong. What offers ?—May be seen at Donald 
and Co., Chemists, Cross, Chester. 

Several Old Swords, Pistols, Halberds, Shield, 
Chain Armour, and a few other articles. —S., 34, Carol- 
gate, Retford. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 








that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects. —119, care of Manager. 

Old paste buckles, brooches, etc.—312, care of 
Manager. 

Kemble’s Saxons in England, at low price. Also 
cheap books on Archzology.—Parsons, 7, Preston 
Road, Brighton. 

Cannon's Historical Records 42nd Highlanders. 
Hutchinson, Massachusetts.—150, care of Manager. 


















